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COOLIDGE  ADDRESSES  A  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  dispatch  to  The  N§w  York  Times  of 
SIOUX  INLIAIMS    August  18  says:  "President  Coolidge,  as  Supreme  Chief  of  the 

Sioux  TrilDe,  to  which  he  was  recently  admitted  as  Leading  Eagle 
(Wamblee~Tokaha),  yesterday  addressed  10,000  of  this  trihe  at 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  inspected  the  progress  made  by  the  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  farming  and  elementary  education.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
Indians  in  years.     Some  of  them,  came  to  the  celebration  in  expensive  automobiles, 
while  others,  gayly  dressed  and  highly  painted,  rode  bareback  into  the  presence 
of  Leading  Eagls,     All  maintained  their  traditional  proud  attitude,  but  showed  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  head  of  the  Nation  and  due  reverence  for  the  first  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  be  adopted  by  the  tribe  The  reservation  of  Oglala 

Sioux^in  southv/estern  South  Dakota  comprises  about  3,000,000  acres.  Apart  of  the 
land  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  while  one  section  is  interspersed  with  streamia, 
high  bluffs  and  rolling  prairies.  There  is  a  large  area  of  bad  lands,  with  little 
or  no  vegetation,  but  whose  picturesque  beauty  rivals  the  bad  lands  of  Colorado 
and  Utah.  For  administrative  purposes  the  reservation  is  divided  into  seven  farm 
districts.  There  is  a  farmer  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  each  district.  Abou: 
8,000  Indians,   of  whom  three-quarters  have  received  land  allotments,  comprise  the 
population.  Two  years  ago  a  primitive  farm  program  was  mapped  out  for  the  reserva^ 
tion.  As  the  result,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture.  The  program 
calls  for  the  production  of  five  acres  of  corn,   one-half  e.^.re     of  potatoes  and 
one-half  acre  of  cabbage,  beans  and  other  crops  as  well  as  irhe  raising  of  four 
acres  of  hay.     The  Indians  are  also  taught  haw  to  live  in  sa::itary  homes  and 
follow  modern  life.  The  younger  Indiana  are  successful  in  carrying  out  the  Govern^- 
ment  regime,  but  the  older  warriors  and  chiefs  prefer  the  wandering  life  and  con- 
tinue the  old  traditions,   sometimes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  younger  generation 
seeking  to  merge  with  white  civilization...." 


INSTITUTE  OP  A  Williamstown,  Mass .,' dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says; 

POLITICS  DIS-    "The  boll  weevil  furnished  the  subject  of  debate  in  yesterday's 
CUSSIONS  agricultural  round  table  at  the  Institute  of  Politics.  Prof.  John 

A.  Todd,  Liverpool  cotton  expert,  expressed  doubt  of  successfully 
stabilizing  cotton  prices  until  a  means  was  found  to  control  the 
weevil.  He  indicated  great  pessimism  over  the  possibility  of  this.  Colonel  Clar- 
ence Ousley  of  Texas  took  issue  with  him,  declaring  that  the  situation  was  not 
hopeless  and  that  he  was  willing  to  gamble  that  not  a  county  in  the  South  would 
lose  its  crop  this  year  because  of  the  weevil. 


NEW  YORK-PACIFIC  The  New  York  Times  of  August  18  says:   "The  American  Railway 

AIR  EXPRESS  LINE    Express  Company  is  concluding  a  contract  with  the  Boeing  Air- 
plane Corporation  for  service  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
which  will  provide  thirty-one  hour  service  between  New  York  and 
the  pacific,   it  was  learned  yesterday.  It  is  expected  that  this,  the  first  trans- 
continental express  package  service,  will  be  started  Sept.  1.     It  is  understood 
that  the  rate  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  will  be  $3.50  a  pound,  the  maxi- 
mum weight  of  a  package  to  be  200  pounds ...  Between  75  and  100  airplanes  will  be 
used  in  the  transcontinental  service." 
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Dehydrated  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  of  August  15  says:  "Prom 

Sweet  Potatoes    the  fertile  valleys  of  California  have  come  many  additions  to 
the  menus  served  in  the  East,  including  the  hy"brid  productions  from 
the  wizard  garden  of  Burhank.     California  melons  come  in  their  own 
skins,  and  California  peaches,  plums  and  apricots  arrive  skinless  and 
in  cans.  And  now  the  Golden  State  promises  an  entirely  novel  addition 
to  the  food  supply  in  the  form  of  dehydrated  sweet  potatoes,  ground 
up  into  f lour ....  This  California  has  accomplished  through  the  teaching 
of  an  expert  dehydrator.  In  one  of  the  small  cities  of  the  State  the 
"bakers  got  together,   secured  supplies  of  sweet  potato  flour  and  intro- 
duced the  new  bread,  without  explanation  or  excuse.  Since  the  first 
"batch  was  offered  the  supply  has  never  "been  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  California  town  is  nomr  arranging  to 
manufacture  the  flour  in  commercial  quantities  and  to  spread  the  news 
of  discovery  throtighout  the  length  and  "breadth  of  the  land...." 

An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  August  17  says:  "At  the 
Williamstown  Institiite  of  Politics,   the  question,  whether  Hungary  and 
Rumania  are  democracies  or  only  irrperfectly  disguised  dictatorships, 
was  de"bated.     The  spokesman  for  the  Hungarian  Government  admitted  that 
in  the  matter  of  land  distri"br.tion  the  showing  is  not  so  good  as  might 
"be.  On  the  other  hand,  in  "behalf  of  Rumania  it  was  asserted  that  89 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  and  that  no 
landed  estate  exceeds  750  acres.  In  the  land  reforms  compelled  by  the 
war  and  by  the  example  of  Russia,  first  place  in  Central  Europe  would 
belong  to  Rumania.  Rimianis  is  most  exposed  to  a  Russian  threat  and  so 
chiefly  concerned  in  allaying  peasant  discontent  at  home.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1925  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  Rumanian  peasants 
had  received  their  new  allotments,  but  in  Bessa'"abia  every  claimant 
had  received  his  portion.  Nevertheless,  it  shouli  go  on  the  record 
that  for  Rujnania  as  a  whole,  and  more  than  four  years  ago,  nearly 
15,000,000  acres  had  been  expropriated  for  redistribution  out  of  a 
total  of  less  than  25,000,000  acres  sown  to  the  principal  crops.  Else- 
where in  Central  and  Es^stera  Europe  the  agrarian  revolution  has  been 
working  itself  out  by  the  peaceful  method  of  expropriation  with  com- 
pensation, .  .1  t  speaks  well  for  the  energy  which  the  new  peasant 
proprietors  have  brought  to  their  work  that,  despite  the  recognized 
loss  in  efficiency  which  follows  on  the  break-up  of  large  estates, 
agricultural  production  in  Europe  outside  of  Russia  has  attained  the 
pre-war  level." 

Fund  Sought  The  New  York  Journal  of  Comm'erce  for  August  17  says;  "Although 

To  Control  powerful  New  York  bankers  are  said  to  be  prepared  to  invest  $2,000,000 
Cocoa  in  a  plan  to  cooperatively  market  Accra  cocoa,  and  though  an  attempt 

Market         may  be  made  to  wrest  control  from  the  African  &  Eastern  Trade  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  allied  to  Lloyd's  and  Westminster,  two  of  the  five  British 
banks,  dealers  in  this  city  express  the  belief  that  no  such  scheme  can 
be  successfully  carried  out.  Winifred  Tete-Ansa,  now  in  New  York 
representing  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast,  is  here  discussing  the  project 
with  American  bankers ....  Accra  produces  more  than  one-half  of  the 
world's  supply  of  cocoa  and  English  interests  virtually  control  it, 
Mr.  Tete-Ansa' s  plan  calls  for  a  cooperative  crop  bank  capitalized  here 
at  $1, 000, 000. . . . One  of  the  difficulties  the  proposed  marketing  system 
would  have  to  face  would  be  the  stern  requirements  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  fixes  on  importations  of  cocoa.    Pure  food 
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laws  have  "been  growing  increasingly  rigid,  and  new  competitors  enter- 
ing the  field  would  lack  the  long  experience  the  English  concern  has 
had  in  the  matter  of  complying  with  standards.     Other  aifficulties 
present  them.selves.    Mr.  Tete-Ansa  plans  to  .talte  a  white  staff  of 
"business  men  to  Accra  with  him.    Firms  in  New  Yor'k  have  sent  white  men 
to  the  G-old  Coast  only  to  have  them  return  shortly,  "broken  in  health 
and  completely  su'bdued  by  the  climate.    British  soldiers  were  forced 
to  drinli  one  bottle  of  brandy  a  day  under  military  orders  to  ward  off 
disease.    It  is  said  an  Anerican  could  not  live  one  year  in  Accra." 


Section  3 
MARZLT  qaOTATIONS 
.Parm  Products  I7.    rpop  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $10.90. 

New  Jersej^  sacked  Gobbler  potatoes  $1.65-$2.15  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  ^e^r^^  sales  mostly  $1.50-$1.55  f.o.b.  New  Jersey 
points.    Kansas  sacked  Cobblers  $i.75«$l*85  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
[      Virginia  Elberta  peaches,  medium  to  large  size  $2.75-$4  per  six-basket 
I  carrier  and  bushel  basket  in  the  East.     Illinois  Elbertas  $2.50-$3.50 

per  bushel  basket  in  a  few  ci'cies.    Watermelons,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina Tom  i/Yatsons,  24-30  pound  average  $145-$385  bulk  per  car  in  New 
York  City.    Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  $1.90"$2.50  per  100 
pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  yellov/s  $1.60«$1.90  in  New  York 
City.     Iowa  and  'i/i/ashington  stock  $1.75-$2.75  in  the  Middle  West. 
California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $4.25-$5  per  standard  45  in  city 
markets . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  4  points,  closing  at  19^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points,  closing  at  19.72^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  2  points,  closing  at  19,57(^. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter;    New  York  41f^zJ;  Chicago 
40^^;  Philadelphia  42^^  Boston  42^5. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  August  16: 
Single  Daisies  23f<^;  Longhorns  24^,;^;   Square  Prints  2^\(p . 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No,l  dark  northern~Minneapolis  $1.45- 
$1.58|.  No. 2  red  winters-Chicago  $1.42;  Kansas  City  $1.39.    No. 3  red 
winter-Chicago  $1.41.  No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.42;  Kansas  City 
$1.35.    No.2'yellow  corn-Chicago  $1.14;  Kansas  City  $1.06.    No. 3 
yellow  corn-Chicago  $1.11;  Minneapolis  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.06. 
No. 3  white  corn-Kansas  City  $1.04.    No. 3  white  oats-Chicago  48^^; 
Minneapolis  47(?^;  Kansas  City  49;^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  i^r.  Econ.^ 
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U.S.  CHAIviBEE  OF  An  editorial  in  'The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for 

COMMERCE  TO  MEET    August  18  says:  "Another  large  conference  is  to  te  held  for 
111  MIDIIEST         consideration  of  the  farm  problem.    But  this  time  the  meeting 

is  not  to  be  one  of  farmers,  of  farm  editors,  or  of  fann  organ- 
izations; it  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  business  men.    The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  announces  that  its  directors  and  its  committees 
will  meet  at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  from  October  15  to  October  18,  inclusive,   to  con- 
sider a  variety  of  business  subjects,  with  the  special  purpose  of  affording  mid- 
western  business  interests  'the  widest  possible  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  current  economic  and  legislative  problems.'     The  list  of  problems  to  be 
considered  is  long;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  principal  pui'pose  of  the  meeting  is 
to  consider  farm  relief.    It  is  true  that  another  highly  important  subject — 
Mississippi  River  flood  control— is  also  on  the  program;  but  the  desirability  of 
large  Federal  expenditures  for  flood  control  is  so  generally  accepted  that  not 
much  can  be  gained  in  discussing  it;  and  as  to  the  methods  of  flood  control  to 
be  employed,   the  differences  of  opinion  are  largely  technical  and  in  general  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  midwestern  business  is  content  to  allow  the  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  War  department's  experts  and  the  flooded  States.     The  dominating 
purpose  of  the  West  Baden  conference  is  consideration  of  farm  relief.    It  is 
announced  that  the  discussion  of  this  problem  will  'center  on  the  report  of  the 
business  men's  agricultm-al  commission, »     This  report  has  not  yet  been  m,ade 
public.    The  business  men's  agricultural  commission  was  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  after  the  Conference  Board  had  issued  a  comprehensive  report  showing  that 
the  relative  prosperity  of  farmers  had  been  steadily  declining...."' 


TRADE  IREATY  An  editorial  in  The  IJew  York  Times  for  to-day  says:  "The 

BETVffiEN  ERAtTCE  signing,  at  last,  after  long  negotiations,   of  a  trade  treaty  be- 
AND  GEEMAirf       tween  France  and  ^orraany  is  more  important  than  the  failure  to 

agree  upon  a  naval  treaty  at  Geneva.     Classes  of  ships  and  ratios 
'  of  naval  strength  can  be  determined  later,   or  left  to  adjust  them- 
selves, as  they  doubtless  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.    But  barriers  to 
commerce  between  neighbors  like  France  and  Germany,  nations  well  fitted  to  ex- 
change goods  with  each  other  at  a  profit  to  both,  could  not  be  maintained  indefi- 
nitely without  ende./.^ering  not  only  good-will  but  peace  itself.    Withoiit  dis- 
paraging in  the  le£\..t  the  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  diplomats  to  bring- 
about  a  better  understanding  and  more  friendly  relation  between  former  enemies, 
it  may  confidently  be  said  that  the  completion  of  a  fair  and  beneficial  commer- 
cial agreement  between  G§rmany  and  France  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times  in  Europe.     All  along  it  has  been  believed  by  sagacioiis  observers,  students 
of  the  special  industries  and  resources  and  financial  needs  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,   that  economic  forces  would,   in  the  end,  do  more  to  bring  the  French  and 
the  Germans  together  in  amity  than  any  stroke  of  international  diplomacy.  Now 
the  experiment  is  to  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  its  results  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
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Farmers'  In-  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  Aug:u.st  l3  says:  "The  farmer 

tentions     who  makes  good  is  the  man  who  considers  his  farm,  first  as  a  home  and 

a  place  on  which  to  produce  a  living,  and  second,  as  a  place  to  produce 
something  to  sell.    Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  devote  their  time  and  talent  to  the  task  of  making  a  living  and 
in  improving  living  conditions ....  The  farmer  who  produces  with  the  view 
of  selling  without  regard  to  family  and  livestock  needs  has  never  made 
money  consistently.  The  only  farmer  who  has  played  anyvi/here  near  even 
during  the  past  few  years  is  the  man  who  has  produced  as  much  of  his 
own  food  and  feed  as  possible,  and  by  canning  and  preserving  or  other- 
wise storing,  has  had  a  variety  of  food  for  his  table  in  off  years  and 
seasons.  Farm  and  Ranch  again  repeats  that  it  is  not  what  one  can  sell 
an  article  for  that  counts,  but  what  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  A 
bushel  of  corn  worth  35  cents  on  the  market  is  Just  as  valuable  as  a 
feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn  quoted  at  $1.    A  farmer  may  not  be  able  to 
produce  pork  for  the  market  at  a  profit,  but  if  he  is  forced  to  buy  he 
finds  that  it  costs  more  money  than  he  likes  to  pay.    The  same  is  equal- 
ly true  concerning  other  foods  and  feeds  that  can  be  produced  for  home 
use.    The  fellow  who  says  that  he  can  buy  cheaper  than  he  can  produce 
seldom  has  the  things  he  is  talking  about." 

Land  Settlement      An  editorial  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  August 
says;  "Discussing  farm  operating  credit  and  its  relation  to  investment 
in  land  in  California,  Howard  IrVhipple,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  and  First  National  Bank  of  Turlock,  directs  the-  attention  of  his 
fellow  bankers  to  the  fact  that  markets  for  agricultural  products  fre- 
quently are  glutted  because  farmers  are  afflicted  with  some  of  the 
planting  manias  which  from,  time  to  time  sweep  over  the  country.    He  re- 
called the  mulberry  tree  craze,  after  the  Civil  War  and  he  said  it  took 
years  "kefore  the  folly  of  the  Thompson  Seedless  rush  was  realized. 
'The  western  banker  has  yet  another  source  of  possible  overproduction, ' 
he  declared.  'Successful  irrigation  projects,  few  indeed  as  they  are, 
beget  imitation.  Large  land  owners  desiring  to  unload,  small  land 
owners  eking  out  a  precarious  existence  by  dry  farming  and,  worst  of 
all,  governmental  agencies  endeavor  to  turn  arid  but  irrigable  areas 
into  the  Promised  Land.    They  have  done  so  with' but  little  regard  in 
the  past  for  the  successful  settlement  of  those  lands  or  for  markets 
for  their  increased  production.    Tragedy  after  tragedy  has  been  the  re- 
sult.   It  took  three  waves  of  settlers,  each  leaving  behind  its  quota 
of  unrequited  labor  and  aching  hearts,  before  the  Dakotas  were  finally 
subdued  and  a  permanent  population  established. .. .Within  the  next  five 
years  670,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  will  be  ready  for  settlement  in 
Arizona,  thanks  to  Government  projects.     In  the  Col-umbia  River  br.r.in 
1,000,000  acres  more  are  promised.    Who  will  settle  them  and  vr^ere 
their  products  v/ill  be  marketed  are  problems  the  solut.j.  :.n  o/  ■•■■.■.ioh  stu- 
dents do  not  clerrly  see.    In  addition,  we  must  expect  ir.e  gj.-owliig 
competition  of  ii:iigated  products  from  other  lands.'...." 

Motor  Car  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  August  15  says:  "The 

Exports       automobile  industry  of  the  United  States  continues  to  carry  American 

products  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.    The  volume  of  such  business  is 
steadily  increasing.    Figures  just  made  public  show  a  gain  of  more  than 
21  per  cent  in  the  value  of  automotive  exports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1927  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.    The  in- 
crease was  fairly  evenly  divided  between  passenger  cars  and  commercial 
vehicles  and  covered  ail  of  the  price  ranges.  The  money  represented  by 
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exports  in  this  one  line  was  $221,750,753,  no  minor  item  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  automobile  industry  as  a  xvhole  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions automobiles  made  abroad  are  produced  as  individual  units.  This 
system  works  against  quantity  production  and  economies  such  as  are 
practiced  in  the  United  States.     There  '^ras  a  theory  for  a  good  many 
years  that  the  hand-made  article  was  superior.    Machine  efficiency  has 
been  so  perfected,  however,   that  it  need  yield  nothing  now  to  any  form 
of  competition.    Exactness  is  m.ade  more  certain  and  durability  is  as 
easily  achieved.     Consumers  the  world  over  have  not  failed  to  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  'machine  age'  in  the  United  States,  as  the  automobile 
export  figures  prove." 


Section  3 
MjVRKET  qUOTATIONS 
Farm  Pfoducts       Aug,  18:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.65-$2.25  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  high  as  $2,40  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.50-$1.65 
f  ,o.b.  New  Jersey  points.    Virginia,  Cobblers  tending  lower  at  $2,50- 
$3,75  per  barrel  in  the  East.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers 
$l,80-$2  per  100  pounds  cai-lot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.40-$1.50  f.o.b. 
Kaw  Valley.    Virginia  Elberta  peaches  medium  to  large  sizes  $2.25- 
$4  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket  carrier  in  terminal  markets. 
Illinois  Elbertas  $2,50-$2.75  per  bushel  basket  in  the  Middle  West. 
Massachusetts  sacked  Yellow  onions  $l.S0-$2.40  per  100  pounds  in  con- 
sioming  centers;  mostly  $1.85  f.Oob,  Connecticut  Valley  points.  lowa 
and  Washington  stock  $1.5C-$2  in  Chicago.     California  Salmon  Tint 
cantaloupes  $3-$4,50  per  standard  45  in  city  markets. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  42^;  Chicago  41<;/}; 
Philadelphia  43^;  Eoston  42c?. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  August  17: 
Flats  24(^;  Single  Daisies  24(j<;  Longhorns  24^(^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  3  points,  closing  at  1°  ,OZ(p  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  4  points,  closing  at  19.?6(^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  5  points  at  19.63^. 

Grain  prices  quoted.*  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.43-$1.58. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42-$1.43;  Kansas  City  $1.38-$1,41.  No. 3 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.42.  No, 2  hard  T/inter  Chicago  $1.43;  Kansas  City 
$1.35-$1,50.  No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.13-$1.14;  Kansas  City  $1.06- 
$1.07.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.11;  Minneapolis  $i.05-$1.06.  No. 2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.15-$1.16;  Kansas  City  $1.08-$1.09.    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  $1.13-$1.14;  Minneapolis  $1.12-$1.13;  Kansas  City  $1.05- 
$1.08.    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.04-$1.06.  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  48-50^;  Minneapolis  4S-48^;  Kansas  City  48-51^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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COOLIDGE  ON  THE  A  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  to-day 

MERCHAI^T  MARINE    says:  "President  Coolidge  yesterday  outlined  the  administration's 
policy  relative  to  a  merchant  marine  and  the  naval  building  pro- 
gram.   He  is  opposed  to  expansion  by  the  Government  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  favors  the  sale  of  the  present  fleet  to  private  concerns  with  sufficient 
guarantees  that  it  be  kept  in  operation.    He  has  not  reached  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  a  naval  program,  but  is  inclined  to  believe  that  several  additional  cruis- 
ers will  be  authorized  by  the  next  Congress  with  his  approval...." 


FLOOD  CONTROL  A  St.  Louis  dispatch  to  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 

PROGRM  August  19  says;  "In  a  report  made  public  here  yesterday,  the 

Mississippi  Valley  Association  urged  that  a  ten-year  program  of 
flood  control  and  waterways  development  be  instituted  at  a  total 
of  $100,000,000.     The  association  proposes  that  $10,000,000  be  spent  annually, 
or,  if  necessary,   larger  amounts  in  the  first  few  years,   to  insure  safety  of  farm 
l^nds,  farm  homes,  towns  and  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.    The  engineers  who  compiled  the  survey,  gave  the  opinion  that  comple- 
tion of  the  work  outlined  could  be  accomplished  within  the  ten-year  period  and 
stressed  that  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  and  thousands  of 
human  lives  preserved  by  pushing  the  program  to  a  successful  conclusion. ' Such  dis- 
asters at  the  Mississippi  flood  of  this  year  can  be  prevented, '  states  the  report 
which  defines  the  association's  program  to  be  recommended  to  Congress  as  follows: 
'The  improvement  and  use  of  all  navigable  rivers  of  the  country  as  media  for  cheap 
transportation;  The  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  ocean  and  great 
lakes  harbors  of  the  country;  The  building  of  dams  for  hydro-electric  power  and  to 
aid  the  navigability  of  certain  rivers;  The  building  of  storage  basins  to  provide 
for  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands;  The  construction  of  spillways,  where  needed,  for 
the  control  of  the  floods;  The  reclamation  of  swampy  areas  and  the  use  of  such 
nonproductive  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  fish,  game  and  wild  life  pre- 
serves j  The  building  of  reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  flowage  of  surplus  water  until 
needed  for  any  purpose  and  especially  to  prevent  floods;  The  reforestation  of  de- 
nuded forest  areas  to  make  provision  for  the  necessary  timber  supply  for  our  fu- 
ture needs;  Development  of  hydro-electric  energy  to  be  economically  distributed  to 
the  numerous  industries  now  and  hereafter  to  be  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.'" 


V;HEAT  overproduction    An  editorial  in  The  Washington  P§st  to-day  says:  "V;hat  to 
do  with  the  wheat  surplus  is  likely  to  be  a  pressing  rather  than 
an  academic  question  next  year.     Figures  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  that  5,000,000  more  acres  will  be  planted  in  winter, wheat 
this  year  than  last.    There  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  the  foreign  or  domestic 
demand  will  justify  any  such  increase.     The  only  accountable  reason  for  the  action 
of  the  farmers  is  that  wheat  prices  have  in  recent  months  been  high  and  firm.  The 
agricultural  element  may  have  turned  from  other  crops  to  wheat.... The  farmers  have 
been  told  for  years  that  if  they  insisted  upon  overproduction  prices  were  bound  to 
fall...." 
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Cotton  Trend  An  editorial  in  The  Florida-Times  Union  for  August  17  says: 

"Two  excellent  reasons  are  given  for  the  steady  advance  m  the  price 
of  cotton  at  this  time.    One  is  the  unusual  demand,  which  took  a_veiy 
large  part  of  last  year's  crop  for  manufacturing,  and  the  other  is  uit 
low  yield  estimated  hy  Government  experts  for  the  present  year,  uotto.. 
growers  who  are  successful  this  year  will  make  money.    The  boll  weevi... 
is  making  trouble,  all  through  the  American  Cotton  Belt,  but  cotton 
planters  are  fighting  the  pest  with  the  experience  of  previous  cam- 
paigns and  scientific  assistance.  The  reduction  in  acreage  is  placed 
at  about  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  official  forecast  for  the  crop  is  a 
million  bales  less  than  an  average ....  The  cotton  exporting  year  endea 
July  31,  and  the  total  report-ed  as  going  overseas  for  foreign  consump- 
tion exceeded  eleven  million  bales.     This  was  three  million  bales  more 
than  was  exported  in  the  previous  year  period.  The  year  indicated  as 
closing  at  the  end  of  July  was  remarkable  for  both  production  and  con- 
sumption, but  it  was  not  a  year  of  satisfaction  for  the  southern  plant- 
ers.   The  cotton  produced  was  sold  at  a  price  which  often  was  below 
cost  of  production  and  rarely  with  profit.    Tl:e  farmers  squeezed^ 
through,  most  of  them,  and  returned  to  try  for  better  success  this 
year, One  thing  appears  certain,   that  is  the  impossibility  of  gather- 
ing a  cotton  crop  this  year  approaching  in  volume  that  of    1926.  The 
cotton  planters  will  have  some  money  this  year." 

Production  and         France's  "industrial  barometer"  of  production  and  commerce  for 
Commerce  in  the  month  of  May  1927  shows  an  advance  of  slightly  over  1  point  when 
France         compared  with  the  previous  month  and  of  almost  9  points  over  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1926.    According  to  advices  received  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from  its  French  Information  Service, 
the  May  index  figure  was  123.13  as  against  121.83  in  April. 

Tobacco  Co-  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  August  18 

operatives  says:  "Tobacco  growers  of  the  United  States  have  had  a  fairly  long, 
tempestuous  and,   on  the  whole,  enlightening  struggle  to  maintain  or- 
derly systems  of  marketing  under  pooling  agreements.     The  Burl'^y  grow- 
ers of  Kentucky,   the  dark  tobacco  planters  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
the  Connecticut  producers  of  high  grade  cigar  tobaccos,-  for  example, 
have  off  and  on  over  a  lengthy  period  successfully  marketed  their  out- 
put through  cooperative  associations  and  have  obtained  prices  that  were 
extremely  good  on  the  whole  compared  with  those  ruling  in  the  days 
prior  to  regulation.  Tobacco  growers  are  better  able  than  most  agri- 
culturists to  combine  because  their  marketing  outlets  are  restricted 
largely  to  a  relatively  few  important  buyers  with  whom  they  can  nego- 
tiate.    Their  problem  is  also  simplified  because  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion of  particular  kinds  of  tobacco  raised  to  supply  specific  sorts  of 
consumptive  demand  is  restricted  and  the  growers  consequently  form  a 
more  or  less  homogeneous  community  so  far  as  their  economic  interests 
are  concerned. .. .One  of  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  menaces  to 
cooperation  among  farmers  or  any  other  producers  is  the  knowledge  that 
those  outside  the  pools  are  able  to  sell  their  products  at  prices  as 
high  as  those  obtained  by  pool  members.    Nothing  is  more  maddening  to 
the  adherent  of  a  cooperative  organization  forced  to  be  content  with 
an  advance  on  his  delivered  crop  than  to  see  the  non-pool  member  selling 
his  product  for  cash  at  prices  that  are  higher  than  they  would  be  ex- 
cept for  the  pool,  flhen  the  cooperator  further  reflects  that  the  non- 
pool  seller  is  not  forced  to  pay  membership  dues  or  submit  to  any  other 
restrictions  that  may  be  imposed  upon  members  the  cup  of  his  bitterness 
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runs  over.... The  American  farmer  is  an  individualist  of  so  pronounced 
a  type  that  even  if  he  sees  an  advantage  in  cooperation  for  the  group 
he  is  disposed  to  stay  outside  to  reap  the  gains  ?/ithout  incurring  the. 
cost  of  joint  endeavor.     The  familiar  adage,   'Nothing  succeeds  like 
success'  is  one  of  those  sententious  utterances  which  certainly  does  noi 
fit  the  case  of  the  tobacco  cooperatives." 

TSholesale  Prices    A  slight  reaction  from  the  recent  downward  trend  of  wholesale 
prices  is  shown  for  July  hy  information  collected  in  representative 
markets  "by  the  Bure  au  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  U. S. Department  of 
Labor.     The  "bureau's  weighted  index  number  on  the  1913  base  registered 
144.5  for  July  compared  with  143.7  for  June,  an  increase  of  nearly 
two- thirds  of  1  per  cent.     Compared  with  July,  1926,  however,  with  an 
index  number  of  150.7,  there  was  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent.  An  increase 
of  1-2/3  per  cent  took  place  in  the  group  of  farm  products,  due  to 
appreciable  advances  in  cattle,  hogs,   lambs,  hides,  cotton,  eggs, 
tobacco,  and  wool.  Grains,  hay,   and  potatoes,   on  the  other  hand,  were 
cheaper  than  in  June.     Clothing  materials  and  miscellaneous  commodities 
averaged  higher  than  in  the  month  before,  while  small  decreases  are 
shown  for  foods,  fuels,  metals,  building  materials,  and  chemicals  and 
drugs.  Practically  no  change  was  reported  for  the  group  of  housefurnish- 
ing  goods. 

Section  3 
MMiKST  qUOTATIONS 
Parm  Products  A\ig.  19;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.65. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Gobbler  potatoes  $1.65-$2.45  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets.    Missouri  Cobblers  $1,75-$1.90  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago.    Minnesota  sacked  Early  Chios  $1.65-$1.90  in  Cincinnati. 
North  Carolina  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3.50-$5.50  per  barrel  in  the 
East.  Georgia  yellows  -$5-$5.50.     Alabama  Triumphs  $1-$1.25  per  bushel 
hamper  in  a  few  cities.    Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  $1.90- 
$2.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $1.85  f.o.b.  Connect- 
icut Valley  points.    New  York  sacked  yellows  $1.75-$2  in  Ngw  York  City. 
Virginia  Elberta  peaches,  medium  to  large,  $2-$3.50  per  bushel  basket 
and  six-basket  carrier  in  the  East.     Illinois  Elbertas  $2.50-$3,25  per 
bushel  basket  in  city  markets.     North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson 
watermelons,  24-30  pound  average  $150-$350  biilk  per  car  in  New  York 
City. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  45  points,  closing  at  19,48^zJ  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  47  points,  closing  at  20. 23^^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  46  points,   closing  at  20,09c^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:     No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.4lf- 
$1.55.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.41.     No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.40. 
No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.41.     No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.11;  Kansas 
City  $1.05.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.10;  Minneapolis  $1.04;  Kansas 
City  $1.04.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.13;  Kansas  City  $1.07.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.12;  Minneapolis  $1.11;  Kansas  City  $1.05.  No. 3 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.05.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  49^2?;  Minneapolis 
46^2?;  Kansas  City  49^*. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;     New  York  42-2^;  Chicago 
424^;  Philadelphia  43^^;  Boston  42|^. 

Closing  prices  at  vifisconsin  primary  cheese  marketts  August  18: 
Single  Daisies  24^^;  Longhorns  24-^^  Square  Prints  24f^ .  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 
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reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^culture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibilit>',  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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NEW  TREASURY  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Conmerce  for  August  20  says:  "A  new 

ISSUE  PLAMEB    Treasury  issue  vvill  he  put  on  the  market  for  Septemher  15  fmano- 
ing  to  carry  the  Government  over  the  end  of  the  quarter,  accord- 
ing to  acting  Secretary  Ogden  L.  Mills,  hut  no  decision  has  heen 
made  as  totals  of  the  offerings  to  be  made.    Mr.  Mills  yesterday  declined  to  com- 
ment as  to  the  terms  of  the  security  being  considered  by  the  Treasui'y,  ^ut  ne 
indicated  that  the  September  financing  will  be  part  of  a  heavy  program  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  as  there  are  falling  due  not  only  the  regular  quarterly  maturi- 
ties, but  the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  which  has  been  called  for  November  15.  On 
September  15,  maturities  will  be  $380,000,000.    The  Government •  s  Ttncome  taz  pay- 
ments and  regular  revenue  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  maturities  and  reg- 
ular expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  end  of  the  quarter,  but  how  large  an  iss^  e 
the  Treasury  will  place  on  the  market  or  what  its  terms  will  be,  Mr.  Mills  said 
had  not  been  determined...." 


DEMONSTRATION  OF           A  special  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  for  August  21^say.; 
ROE  ELECTRIC      "A  novel  'electro  soil'  culture,  devised  by  Hamilton  L.  Roe  of 
PLOU                  Pittsburgh,  is  drawing  many  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  Donald  Woodward  farms  east  of  Le  Roy,  where  the  system  is 
being  given  practical  demonstration.    The  onlookers  watching  the 
Roe  electric  plow  in  action  include  experts  from  agricultural  colleges  as  well  at: 
dirt  farmers.  The  plow,  doubie-bladed  and  tractor  drawn,  sendslOS.OOO  volts  of 
electricity  into  the  soil  as  it  moves  along.    Three  fields  have  undergone  this 
electrical  treatment  and  a  fourth  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  sowing  of  fall 
wheat.    The  results  are  considered  remarkable.    One  of  the  three  fields  experi- 
mented on  earlier  in  the  season  was  planted  to  corn,  beans  and  potatoes,  half  O- 
it  tilled  by  customary  methods  and  treated  with  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  and 
planted  with  certified  seed.     The  other  half  was  treated  with  doses  of  electricitv 
on  June  1,  the  corn,  beans  and  potatoes  being  planted  on  June  24  without  the  use 
of  fertilizer  or  certified  seed.     It  required  sixteen  days  for  the  fertilized 
corn  and  beans  to  germinate  and  come  up,  wlfiile  the  crops  on  the  plots  treated  wiuh 
electricity  7/ere  up  in  five  days.    Observers  found  that  the  electrically  treated^ 
soil  became  much  darker  in  color.    An  electrically  treated  field  vms  also  planted, 
with  cow  beets,  v/hich  have  never  thrived  in  this  section  of  the  State.    The  beet' 
were  up  six  days  after  planting  and  have  grown  remarkably  since.    The  third  fiel- 
was  plowed  this  spring  and  received  its  first  electrical  applications  on  June  3 
and  4.    This  field  had  been  overrun  by  quack  grass  and  other  undesirable  growths. 
After  the  electrical  process  the  quack  grass  was  entirely  eradicated.  The  field 
was  planted  to  buck^rheat  on  July  11  and  to-day  the  crop  stands  knee  high.  Near 
by  is  a  field  of  buckwheat  planted  at  the  ^ame  time  and  by  the  old  methods.  It 
has  not  attained  more  than  half  the  growth  of  the  electrically  treated  one.  ^Vhe.: 
a  fellow  starts  out  to  eradicate  weeds,  exterminate  insects  and  grow  crops  witho-.r 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  insecticides,  he  is  undertaking  a  good  deal, 
and  to  the  average  farmer  such  claims  may  appear  absurd,'  Mr.  Roe  says.  'But  thex, 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here  '" 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ^°^^^^u^^ 

Land  values    says:  «The  chairman  of  the  Federal  PaJm  Loan  ^^^rd  in  an  a 
delivered  in  Des  Moines  said  in  discussing  the  prospects  ^ 
provement  in  the  market  for  agricultural  ^-^^  ;^^^^,?:^e  puJ  Safe^'fo. 
ulative  huying  hut  hanlcers  and  business  ^^^^'^^^.^J'^^^^-^Meyer' s  advice 
solid  operation  of  farms  J     The  caution  ^^P^^'^^^/f  times  which 

ought  to  he  emphasized  even  more  than  the  hope  of  ^^^^f  ^^^^land 
was  also  implied.    Mong  the  many  causes  for  ^^^^^.^^J^f  ^^^^  \,eyer  men- 
values,  from  which  Iowa  has  heen  a  very  heavy  sufferer,  Mr-  i  i. 
tioned  the  fall  in  commodity  prices  in  1921,  ^-JJ^^^^^JJ/^^,'  ^tions 
sales  due  to  the  action  of  'weak'  banks,  crop  failures  ana  iiu 
in  foreign  exchange,  along  with  other  European  'iisturbances  w 
peded  exports.  No  doubt  all  of  these  factors  played  their  V^^J^  i> 
cipitating  the  crisis  in  agricultural  land  values  which  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
bankers,  farmers  and  business  men  in  serious  losses.    No  o 
causes  listed,  however-^probably  not  all  of  them  ^thS 
produced  the  widespread  distress  that  fell  upon  the  1^^^%^^^ 
inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  communities  of  the  Mid-west  naa 
not  been  for  the  incorrigible  disposition  of  the  farmers 
gions  to  acquire  land  for  speculation.    Tliis  tendency  ^°  P'^^^^^.  J  ^i- 
capital  needed  for  current  farming  operations,  and  finally, 
tained  from  the  banks  into  more  land,  has  been  one  of        7"°^^^  l 
that  American  agriculture  has  had  to  struggle  ^^^^^^^  I:  ^  JL^^ 

knows  a  way  by  which  to  convince  the  farmer  of  the  folly  ot 
ing  for  more  land,  he  will  have  gone  far  toward  finding  a  solution  i or 
many  of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  country  which  are  assignea  to 
almost  every  cause  except  the  right  one." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  The  Florida-Times  Union  for  August  17  says: 

Buying         "Cooperative  buying  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  cooperative 

selling.    That  is  easily  admitted.    But  it  is  worth  the  time  and  trou- 
ble that  is  required  for  ^getting  together'   in  the  initial  as  well  as 
the  final  stage  of  the  crop.     The  expense  of  raising  a  crop  ol  anytning 
should  be  figured  in  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  and  where  larmers 
combine  to  secure  necessities  for  the  start  they  almost  certainly  re- 
duce the  general  cost  of  production.     Combinations  for  purchasing  what- 
ever is  needed  in  farming  need  not  be  county-wide,   or  even  extensive. 
A  few  farmers  can  join  hands  in  the  matter  of  buying  supplies  and  save 
money.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  extent  of  purchases  the  better  chance 
for  low  prices  and  favorable  discounts.  Farmers  can  and  should  know 
about  what  they  will  need  during  the  season,  and  it  would  be  well  lor 
them  to  arrange  with  others  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor  and  buy  as 
the  majority  sell,   through  group  arrangements,  and  thus  get  the  bene- 
fit of  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  dealers  or  producers. 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  August  19  says:    Ihe  lear 

Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  used  to  be  a  rather  odd  jumbie 
of  bulletin  material  and  of  agricultural  statistics.    Under  the  late 
Henry  C.  Wallace;  two  changes  of  marked  importance  were  made,     ine  ^ 
statistical  material  was  amplified  until  this  section  of  the  year  booK 
became  a  fairly  complete  reference  book  on  major  phases  of  agriculture, 
In  the  rest  of  the  book,  a  plan  was  developed  whereby  different  fields 
of  agriculture  were  to  have  definite  and  exhaustive  treatment.  This 
five-year  program,  which  produced  splendid  reference  books,  wound  up 
last  year.    Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  editor  of  the  Year  Book,  had  a 
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considerable  problem  in  deciding  where  to  go  next.    To  go  over  the  old 
ground  would  he  to  he  guilty  of  much  duplication.  To  go  hack  to  the 
old  miscellaneous  collection  x^as  unthini^ahle .  What  he  did  was  to 
create  a  new  feature  called,   'What's  Few  in.  Agriculture.  ^    To  this, 
authorities  in  various  fields  contributed  short  articles  on  recent 
developments  in  their  specialties.     In  reading  over  the  articles  you 
get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  progress  made  in  a  thousand  different  lines. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  group  of  articles  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  a  department  year  book;  it  is  equally  valuable  in  provid- 
ing up  to  date  reference  material  on  new  work  of  the  department  and 
the  colleges. . . . " 


Section  4 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

I'a.Tm  Products        For  the  week  ended  August  19:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is 
25(^  less  than  a  week  ago.    Beef  steers  were  steady  to  25if;  higher  com- 
pared with  last  week,  she  stock  show'ing  some  price  improvement.  Vealer& 
and  heavy  calves  advance.     Stockers  and  feeders  were  steady  to  25^ 
higher.     Fat  lambs  and  sheep  remained  steady.    Wholesale  prices  on  fresh 
western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  were  steady  to  $1  lower  on  good  grade 
steer  beef,  $2  higher  on  veal  and  light  pork  loins,   steady  to  $1  higher 
on  lamb,   steady  on  mutton  and  $3  higher  on  heavy  pork  loins. 

Potatoes  firm  in  New  York  City,   slightly  higher  elsewhere.  S^'/eet 
potatoes  lower.     North  Carolina  Yellows  $3.50-$5.50  per  barrel  in  the 
East.    Georgia  Yellows  $5-$5.50.    Onions  firm.    Massachusetts  sacked 
yellows  $1.90-$3.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $1.85 
f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points.    Peaches  lower.    Virginia  Elbertas, 
medium  to  large  $3-$3.50  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket  carrier  in 
the  E§st.    Watermelons  lower.    North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watsons, 
24-30  pound  average  $150-$350  bulk  per  car  in  New  York  City. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  99  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  19.48^  per  lb.  October 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  107  points, 
closing  at  20.22(p,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  99  points, 
at  20.09^. 

Grain  markets  easier  for  week.      Wheat  prices  lower  with  good 
weather  Canada  and  Northwest  and  only  fair  export  inquiry.     Good  demand 
dry  milling  samples.     Corn  fairly  steady  but  tone  easier  v/ith  weakness 
in  other  grain  and  heavier  arrivals.     Oats  somewhat  irregular  with 
light  offerings.    Rye  slightly  easier  with  wheat. 

Hay  markets  practically  unchanged  with  light  receipts  and  dull 
demand.    Eastern  timothy  markets  about  steady  with  good  hay  readily 
tal^en  but  lower  grades  moving  sloxvly.     Alfalfa  markets  fairly  steady. 
Prairie  offerings  exceeding  demand.     Feed  market  for  bran  and  middlings 
continues  very  firm  and  prices  have  been  further -advanced.  Offerings 
generally  below  market  demand.     Linseed  and  cottonseed  meal  prices  also 
slightly  higher  for  week  but  demand  less  active  at  the  advance.  Gluten 
and  hominy  feed  in  limited  supply  and  market  very  firm  although  trading 
is  of  small  volume.    High  prices  of  feed  grains  are  contributing  to 
strength  in  feed  market  but  smaller  production  of  most  feeds  also  im-, 
portant  factor.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER         An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  August  23  says; 
PROBLEM  "The  engineers  designated  "by  President  Coolidge  to  study  the 

Mississippi  River  problem  and  report  a  plan  for  flood  control  are 
hard  at  v/ork  and  hope  to  present  a  report  "by  Octoher  1.  Upon 
this  report  will  he  hased  the  President's  recommendation  to  Congress,  if  all 
goes  well.    The  subject  is  of  tremendous  scope;   the  engineers  will  have  performed 
a  wonderful  feat  if  they  have  prepared  a  comprehensive  plan  hy  October  1,  Many 
influential  members  of  Congress  are  convinced  that  an  extra  session  will  be 
called  by  the  President  if  the  engineers'  report  is  received  by  the  first  of 
October.    He  is  opposed  to  calling  an  extra  session  to  consider  other  matters, 
but  if  a  complete  flood  control  plan  should  be  available  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  he  would  favor  economy  of  time  as  well  as  of  money  by  hastening  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  by  Congress.    An  extra  session  beginning  October  15  or 
November  1  would  greatly  aid  Congress  in  disposing  of  both  routine  and  special 
business,  provided  Congress  should  tackle  the  business  in  earnest  and  not  waste 
the  extra  time  in  talking...," 


EASTERN  RAILROAD  J.  F.  Essary  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  August  23  says:  "If 

SITUATION  the  railroads  of  the  eastern  territory  do  not  voluntarily  confer 

during  the  next  few  weeks  upon  consolidation  proposals  and  make 
a  faithful  effort  to  get  together,  they  will  be  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    That  invitation,  even  though  politely 
phrased,  will  have  the  effect  of  an  order.     Spokesmen  for  the  commission  let. .this 
be  known  yesterday,   together  with  certain  of  that  body's  views  on  the  general 
question  of  mergers,  on  the  influences  which  have  obstructed  action  up  to  this 
time  and  on  the  importance  of  the  carriers  working  out  regional  systems  that 
preserve  the  competitive  principle  and  include  the  non-profitable  short  lines. 
The  commission  feels  that  the  eastern  railroad  situation  should  be  dealt  with 
without  further  delay.    It  presents  something  of  a  test  to  both  the  carriers  and 
the  Government.    If  a  workable  and  equitable  scheme  can  be  evolved  for  this  highly 
developed  area,  it  was  declared  yesterday,   then  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  New  England,  the  South  and  the  West.    Because  of  the  bearing  of 
the  eastern  problem  upon  the  merger  problem  as  a  whole,  the  commission  is  impa- 
tient to  tackle  it,  and  to  that  end  it  expects  the  railroads  to  renew  their  con- 
ferences at  an  early  date  and  either  bring  the  commission  a  plan  by  the  time  Con-' 
gress  reconvenes  or  a  confession  that  no  plan  can  be  found  satisfactory  to  the 
major  interests  involved.,.." 


PRICE  FIXING  SURVEY      The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  August  22  says:  "^New 
and  constructive  measures  for  obtaining  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  regarding  'price  fixing'  for  the  consuming  public  will  be 
sought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  when  its  corps  of  experts  begin  a  compre- 
hensive survey  in  the  next  few  months,  it  was  revealed  '     follov/ing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  »price  bases  resolution'  recently  adopted  by  the  commission.    This  will 
be  the  fotirth  undertaking  of  its  kind  by  the  commission  on  its  own  initiative 
dealing  with  problems  involving  the  welfare  of  the  buying  public...," 
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Section  2 

Farm  Land  An  editorial  in  Farmstead,  Stock  and  Home  for  August  16  says: 

Situation    "Under  the  title  'Now  is  the  Time  to  "Hang  On,'"'  the  Federal  land 
bank  of  St .Paul  recounts  the  result  of  its  survey  of  the  farm  land 
situation  in  the  seventh  Federal  land  bank  district.     The  summarized 
report  of  the  survey  shows  that  'farm  property  is  moving, *  and  that 
the  demand  for  farms  is  gaining  momentum  over  nearly  all  of  the  great 
area  covered.  This  is  an  encouraging  situation,  and  one  in  which  every- 
one is  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly.     There  is,  as  we  ' 
all  know,  no  land  boom  or  even  an  indication  of  one,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  interest  in  farm  lands  is  being  manifested  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent is  evidence  that  the  period  of  land  stagnation  is  passing.  The 
prices  at  which  productive  farm  lands  may  now  be  purchased  in  the 
Northwest  offer  an  uneq\ialled  inducement  to  good  farmers  from  eastern 
sections.    Probably  at  no  period  in  the  development  of  this  section 
have  real  opportunities  been  better  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 
Farmers  here  are  generally  beginning  to  appreciate  this,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  land  transactions  recorded  this  season  were  purchases  made 
by  local  buyers  or  renters.    We  are  also  expressing  our  sincere  opinion 
when  we  say  to  farmers,   'now  is  the  time  to  hang  on.'" 

Reclamation  An  editorial  in  The  Southern  Cultivator  for  August  15  says;"... 

in  South     As  to  reclamation,   some  great  projects  have  been  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully, especially  in  arid  regions  where  irrigation  has  enabled 
settlers  to  utilize  the  latent  wealth  in  soils  that  were  found  there 
and  to  add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  farms, 
grazing  lands,  orchards,  gardens  and  vineyards,  but  we  are  unable  to 
see  any  good  reason  for  extending  operations  at  this  time  to  include 
further  work  in  the  clearir^g  and  draining  of  swamp  lands  in  the  South, 
or  of  clearing  and  improving  cut-over  or  other  idle  lands  with  a  view 
to  settlement  and  cultivation.     The  South  has  plenty  of  farm  land  that 
should  be  improved — and  much  that  could  be  put  to  good  use  by  allowing 
it  to  grow  up  in  trees.    Reclamation  work  here  should  be  confined  to 
good  tillage  and  reforestation.     Too  much  land  has  been  cleared,  and  as 
for  draining  swamp  lands,  if  this  should  be  carried  forward  on  a  large 
scale  the  work  would  add  to  the  problems  of  flood  control,  and  destroy 
some  of  the  best  of  the  few  remaining  places  of  refuge  for  wild  life 
on  this  continent." 

Rubber  Possi-         The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  August  20  says;  "Possibili- 
bilities      ties  of  rubber  production  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  receiving  con- 
siderable study  from  the  Island  Government  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  arouse  interest  both  in  local  quarters  and  in  the  United  State's,  it 
is  disclosed  in  the  final  report  of  the  late  Governor  General,  Leonard 
Wood,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  made  public  yesterday  by  the  War  De- 
partment.   In  an  effort  to  interest  the  small  farmer  in  rubber  produc- 
tion, funds  were  provided  at  the  last  session  of  the  Island  Legislature 
for  the  distribution  of  free  rubber  seedlings,  it  is  stated.    With  these 
funds  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  distributed  88,000  seedlings  and 
has  available  for  f\arther  distribution  approximately  400,000  more.  It 
is,  however,  too  early  to  comment  upon  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan 
for  interesting  the  small  farmer,  who  usually  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  rubber  cultivation.     'In  addition, '  the  Governor  General  reported, 
'investigations  have  been  made  by  representatives  of  several  large 
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rubber  corporations  from  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing plantations  here.... Soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  excellent 
and  there  is  believed  to  be  enough  suitable  land  in  the  Philippines  to 
supply  in  great  part  if  not  wholly  the  rubber  needs  of  the  United 
States. »" 


Section  3 

MiffiKET  qUOTATIOWS 

Farm  Products        August  22:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.85. 

Bew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.65-$2.50  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets;  mostly  $1.65  f.o.b,  Jersey  points.    Missouri  sacked 
Cobblers  $1.70-$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    North  and  South 
Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24-30  pound  average  $145-$395  bulk 
per  car  in  terminal  markets.    Virginia  Elberta  peaches,  medi"um  to 
large  sizes,  $2-13  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket  carrier  in  city 
markets;  Hales  $2-$4.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2-$3.75 
per  standard  45  in  a  few  markets.    Massachusetts  sacked  Yellow  onions 
$1.90-$2.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.75-$1.80  f,o.b. 
Connecticut  Valley  points.    North  Carolina  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3- 
$4.25  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Virginia  stock  $3.50-$6.  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in  the  West. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  43^^;  Chicago 
42f^;  Philadelphia  44^25;  Boston  43^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  August  19; 
Single  Daisies  24|-(jf;  Young  Americas  241-^;  Longhorns  24f ^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  5  points,  closing  at  2O.O95ZJ  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  6  points,  closing  at  20.79^f, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  13  points,  closing  at 
20.62^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.42-$1,55. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,42.  No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.41.  No. 2  hard 
winter  Chicago  $1.42j  Kansas  City  $1.34-$1.50.    No. 2  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.05-$1.06.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.11; 
Minneapolis  $1.05-$1.06;  Kansas  City  $1.03-$1.05.    No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.11;  Minneapolis  $1.11-$1.12;  Kansas  City  $1,04-$1.07.    No. 3 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.03-$1.05.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  47-485#; 
Minneapolis  45-47(25;  Kansas  City  47-49^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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CCTTON  UTILIZATION       An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  August  24  says: 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  created  an  additional  unit  in  his  de- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  investigating  nevi^  uses  for  raw  and 
manufactured  cotton.  A  former  cotton  raaniif acturer  of  Hew  England  has  heen  select- 
ed to  head  the  new  division,  and  four  experts  in  cotton  trade  and  chemistry  have 
been  assigned  to  it.     Suggestions  and  advice  from  the  cotton  trade  in  all  its 
branches,  and  producers  and  consumers  have  been  invited  by  the  new  organization. 
Not  many  years  ago  cotton  clothing  was  in  great  demand.     Subsequently  other  ma- 
terials became  more  popular,  until  to-day  the  cotton  dress  is  seldom  seen, ^and 
the  cotton  stocking  is  almost  a  museum  specimen.     Small  wonder  that  the  cotton 
grower  has  become  distressed,  for  his  production,  when  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
is  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.    Additional  uses  for  present  production  must 
be  discovered,  if  possible.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  years  has  been  try- 
ing to  induce  the  southern  planter  to  diversify  his  crop,  but  so  far,  particular- 
ly with  the  small  planter,  little  progress  has  been  made.     The  Departm.ent  of  Com- 
merce now  intends  to  get  at  the  problem  from  the  opposite  angle,  that  of  develop- 
ing new  outlets  for  the  present  production.    Only  the  future  can  tell  what  success 
may  follow  the  effort.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  southern  planter,  knowing 
but  one  crop,  used  to  handling  but  one  staple,  will  continue  to  prodiice  cotton, 
and  cotton  alone,  until  the  bitter  end.     If  new  outlets  can  be  developed,  the 
planter  will  find  some  of  his  hardships  removed." 


OUTLOQ:  joe  MER-         The  press  to-day  says:  "A  sunaiary  of  business  conditions 
ICAIT  PROSPERITY    in  the  United  States',  as  presented  to  Secretary  Hoover  by  Com- 
merce Departm.ent  studies,  has  convinced  him,  he  said  yestarday, 
that  the  outlook  for  American  prosperity  during  the  next  five  or 
six  months  is  'very  fair.'     'Of  course  economic  prophecy  always  is  hedged  about 
with  doubt  and  difficulty, »  Mr.  Hoover  said,   'but  notwithstanding,  the  outlook 
for  the  Nation's  business  for  the  next  five  or  six  months  is  very  fair.  I  have 
had  presented  to  me  a  series  of  figures  dealing  with  conditions  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1927,'  he  continued.     'In  construction  matters  the  accom-plishment 
has  been  about  2  or  3  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  sairie  period  of  1926;  the 
country's  exports  have  been  5  per  cent  more  than  during  the  same  period  of  1925; 
the  freight  carriage  on  American  railroads  so  far  this  year  has  been  almost  the 
same  as  last.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  industry.  Pig  iron  pro- 
duction so  far  has  been  2  per  cent  below  that  of  1925,  and  textile  and  automobile 
production  also  is  less.     In  general  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  factory 
employment,  amounting  to  about  2  per  cent  during  July  under  July,  1926.  However, 
in  the  em.ployment  matter,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  work- 
ers demanded  by  services  as  compared  with  factories,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
regular  reporting  as  to  the  volume  of  employruent  in  the  service  category.  We 
know,  for  instance,   that  the  development  of  automotive  transport  has  brought  abo-ut 
an  imjnense  increase  during  recent  years  in  the  number  of  persons  em.ployed  in 
garage  operation  and  repairs.  Money  rates  now  are  low,  and  the  effect  of  cheap 
money  on  enterprise  almost  invariably  is  a  tendency  toward  stim.ulation, . .  ? " 
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New  England  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  August  20  says:  It 

Farmers       is  reassuring  to  witness  the  continued  strong  position  of  New  England 
agriculture.    Our  farmers  either  through  the  absence  of  economic  pres- 
sure or  because  of  their  philosophy  of  farming  and  government,  or  per- 
haps because  of  both,  are  not  seeking  government  subsidy,  so-called 
equalization  fees  or  other  farm  relief  measures.    Our  dairymen  have^ 
capitalized  the  most  unusual  season  by  producing  large  quantities  of 
milk  at  unus^aally  low  costs  and  have  received  good  milk  checks  in 
spite  of  excess  production.    Fruit  growers  are  looking  to  one  of  the 
best  'killings'  in  recent  years.    Market  gardeners  haven't  complained 
to  any  great  extent.    Tobacco  growers  in  spite  of  the  closing  up  of  ^ 
their  cooperative  marketing  association  appear  elated  over  the  season  s 
outlook,.   -What  the  returns  will  be  for  potatoes  is  still  problematical 
as  disclosed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.    Poultry  interests  are  none  too 
encouraging  with  lower  marketing  prices  and  higher  production  costs. 
Yet  Professor  Thompson,  New  Jersey's  poultry  specialist,  returning  from 
the  w-orld's  poultry  congress  in  Canada  sees  reason  for  optimism.... 

Progress  in  A  survey  of  the  progress  made  by  B.G.Dahlberg  and  his  associates 

Reclamation    at  Clewiston,  Ela,,  in  putting  the  Everglades  to  work,  is  cited  in 
of  Ever-     Manufacturers  Record  for  August  18  by  William  Johnston,  vice-president 
glades         of  the  Celotex  Company.    He 'says  in  part;  "7vhat  engineering  skill  and 
modern  machinery,  backed  by  sufficient  capital,  can  accomplish  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  Everglades  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  two  years  at  Clewiston.  Ela.,  where  43,000  acres  of 
rich  soil  that  has  lain  idle  for  centuries  is  being  rapidly  transformed 
into  productivity.    As  long  as  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Dr. Harvey  i7. 
Wiley,  then  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  called 
attention  to  this  section,  saying:  ''There  is  practically  no  other  body 
of  land  in  the  world  which  presents  such  remarkable  possibilities  of 
development  as  the  muckland  bordering  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Okeechobee. .With  water  control  established,  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  the  rich  soil  have  more  than  exceeded  expectations.  Over 
1,200  acres  have  been  brought  under  intensive  cultivation,  pro'hicing 
as  many  as  four  crops  a  yea:r.    Excellent  crops  of  beans,  peas,  pota- 
toes, peppers  and  other  vegetables  have  been  shipped.    During  the  last 
winter  season  from  this  district,  which  two  years  ago  was  swampland, 
more  than  800  carloads  of  beans  and  other  vegetables  were  shipped  to 
the  northern  markets. .. .As  sugar-cane  land,  the  district  has  more  than 
realized  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Dahlberg  and  his  associates.    A  comparatively 
small  acreage  planted  for  seed  purposes  in  March,  1926,  and  replanted 
last  winter,  has  produced  300  acres  of  sugar  cane.    In  six  months  this 
cane-  developed  thick  stalks,  12  feet  high,  with  a  sucrose  content  in 
excess  of  either  Cuban  or  Louisiana  cane.    The  average  yield  is  in  ex- 
cess of  30  tons  per  acre,  better  than  that  of  Cuba.    In  the  present 
month  of  August  replanting  will  again  begin,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  January,  1928,   there  will  be  from  4,000  to  6,000  acres  in  cane,  al- 
though the  conservatively  managed  Southern  Sugar  Company  which  is 
operating  the  plantation  plans  to  weed  out  all  the  Tweaker  stalks,  and 
this  may  reduce  the  output.,.." 


Rubber  Shipments    Shipments  of  plantation  rubber  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927 
amounted  to  286,718  tons,  as  compared  with  271,690  tons  in  the  same 
period  of    1926.     This  year  British  plantations  supplied  108,441  tons, 
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or  38^  of  the  total  shipments  from  plantations  while  last  year  the 
percentage  was  42,115,210  tons.    Malayan  foreign  imports,  ahout  88/o 
of  which  are  imported  from  the  Dutch  Islands,  accounted  fcr  87,420 
tons  in  1927  as  compared  with  86,276  tons  in  1926,  the  halance  in  each 
of  the  two  years  coming  from  ffava,  Madura,  Sumatra  and  Ceylon.  Accord- 
ing to  advices  just  received  hy  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  from 
its  British  Information  Service  wild  and  Brazilian  rublDer  shipments 
amounted  to  19,272  tons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1927  as  against 
19,224  tons  in  the  six  months  of  1926,   thus  bringing  the  total  ship- 
ments of  rubber  to  305,990  tons  and-  290,914  tons  in  1927  and  1926  re- 
spectively.   The  shipments  of  plantation  rubber  to  the  end  of  June  1927 
show  an  increase  of  about  15,028  tons,  and  world  shipments  from  pro- 
ducing countries  an  increase  of  about  15,078  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1926. 


Section  3 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products        August  23:    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.70.    Prices  on 
other  classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:  Beef  steers,  choice  $13-50 
to  $14.50;  good  $11  to  $13,60;  medium  $8.50  to  $11.50;  common  $7  to 
$8.75;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $13;  common  and  medium  $6.75  to 
$9,75;  cows,  good  anc  choice  $5.50  to  $10;  common  and  medium  $5.35  to 
16.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4,75  to  $5.35;  vealers,  medium  to  choice 
$12.25  to  $15.25;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice  $8.50  to  $11.50; 
stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $6.50  to  $9.75;  fat  lambs, 
medium  to  choice  $12.50  to  $13.75;  yearling  wethers,  medium  to  choice 
$8,50  to  $11.75;  fat  ewes,  medium  to  choice  $3,75  to  $7;  feeding  lambs, 
medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.75-$2.35  per  100  pounds 
in  city  markets;  mostly  $1.65  f.o.b.  Jersey  points.    Kansas  and 
Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.70-$1.85  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  Virginia 
Elberta  peaches  medium  to  large  sizes  $l,75-$2.50  per  bushel  basket 
and  six-basket  carrier  in  the  East.     Illinois  and  Indiana  Elbertas 
$2-$3,25  per  bushel  basket  in  a  few  cities.    North  Carolina  Yeilow 
sweet  potatoes  $3-$4  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets.    Georgia  yellows 
$3,50-$4  in  Ne?/  York  City.     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2.50- 
$3.75  per  standard  45  in  consuming  centers.    Colorado  Salmon  Tints 
$1-$1.50  per  standard  flats  12s  and  15s  in  city  markets;  few  sales 
35(^-50(1^  f.o.b.  to  growers  in  Rocky  Pord  Section. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  37  points,  closing  at  20.46^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  40  points,  closing  at  21,19(/!, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  43  points,  closing  at 
21.05^, 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.41-$1.55. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.42.  No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1,40.  No. 2 
hard  winter  Chicago  $1.42;  Kansas  City  $1.33-$1.50.  No. 2  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.05-$1.07.  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.11; 
Minneapolis  $1.05-$1.06;  Kansas  City  $1.03-$1,06.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.13-$1.14;  Kansas  City  $1.07-$1.09.  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
$1,12;  Kansas  City  $1.05-$1.08.  No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1,03-$1.06. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  47-48^z5;  Minneapolis  46-48^;^;  Kansas  City 
47-49/J.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opmion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particulariy  in  its  economie  aspects.  Rospousibihty.  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TAX  PROGRAM  Carlisle  Bargeron  writing  in  The  Washing  Post  for  August  25 

says:  "President  Coolidge  has  virtually  decided  upon  the  reconiren- 
dations  hs  will  make  to  Congress  and  tax  reduction  will  he  fore- 
most among  them.    It  is  not  believed  that  he  will  reco;i}inend  any  definite  svra  the 
tax  payers  burden  should  be  reduced,  but  quite  likely  will  leave  this  to  Secretary 
Mellon  " 


GERMAN  AIR  KJEICtHT       A  Berlin  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Times  for  August  25  says: 
"Preight  can  now  be  sent  by  airplane  frora  every  German  hamlet 
boasting  a  railroad  station  to  any  point  of  the  Partherland  or 
Europe.    The  Lufthansa  (the  German  air  corporation)  has  reached  an  agreement  with 
the  German  railroads  whereby  the  latter  will  deliver  packages  to  the  nearest  fly- 
irxg  field  for  the  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  extra.    Planes  will  then  carry  the 
freight  to  its  destination,  or  to  the  nearcvot  point  reached  by  the  air  service, 
from  which  the  railroads  will  complete  the  Job.     With  the  additional  business, 
which  it  is  predicted  Lufthansa  will  receive  by  this  extension  of  service,  night 
lines  can  be  m.ade  profitable.     This  would  put  the  large  cities  of  indi^strial 
Germany  within  overnight  reach  of  London,  Paris,  Moscow  and  other  capitals.  Orders 
filjBi  in  the  afternoon  would  be  delivered  early  next  morning....^ 


A^IGLO-iMERICAN  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  August  25  says: 

RADIO  ''Plans  are  in  the  making  for  the  regular  exchange  of  English  and 

Anerican  broadcasting  programs,   starting  some  time  within  a  year. 

Leadership  in  the  pro,iect  apparently  is  being  taken  by  officials  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  chief  engineer  of  which  will  arrive  in  Ne?/  York 
next  month  to  confer  with  officials  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.     T).ie  latter 
controls  and  operates  stations  WEAF  and  WJZ,  around  each  of  which  has  been  built 
up  a  chain  of  stations  extending  almost  from  coast  to  coast ... .Exchange  of  pro- 
grams between  tm^o  great  nations  will  have  a  most  wholesome  effect,  provided  dis- 
crimination is  used  in  making  the  choice.     International  broadcasts,  as  possibly 
no  other  medi"um,  /Will  bring  peoples  together,     The  novelty  of  receiving  sounds 
cast  across  the  ocean  will  not  soon  wear  off.     To  the  large  audience  which  such 
programs  are  sure  to  command  the  matter  that  comes  throiigh  the  air  will  be  more 
spontaneous,  more  human,  less  subject  to  censorship  and  control,  than  that  which 
might  be  disseminated  through  any  other  medium.     The  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
reached,  rather  than  the  small  minority  which  might  otherwise  attempt  to  inform 
itself  upon  extranational  characteristics  and  feelings.    Bring  peoples  together, 
and  international  disagreements  will  be  far  less  frequent." 


PRESS  TELEGRAVIS  A  Geneva  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says:  "Press  telegrams 

should  be  given  priority  over  ordinary  private  telegrams,  says  a 
resolution  adopted  to-day  by  the  International  Press  Conference  at 

its  opening  session. The  delegates  thus  emphasized  the  idea  that  the  news  agencies 

and  newspapers  of  the  world,  being  the  great  medium  for  the  presentation  of  daily 

world  events,   should  be  accorded  preferential  treatment...." 
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County  Agent  An  editorial  in  The  prairie  Farmer  for  Aug^ast  20  says:  "It  is 

Relief        time  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  joD  of  the  county  agent.  In 
many  cases  he  is  being  overwhelmed  with  a  multitude  of  duties  that 
leave  him  little  time  for  stuc^^r  or  construciiiT^  thought,  or  for  plan- 
ning and  executing  a  definite  program  of  work  for  his  county.  The 
county  agent  was  originally  designed  to  he  a  connecting  liri  between 
the  agricultural  college  and  the  farmers,  a.nd  he  is  still  responsible 
to  the  college  for  such  a  program  of  educational  work  as  it  may  lay 
out  for  him.    But  so  manj;-  other  things  have  been  added  to  this  that 
in  some  cases  the  educational  side  of  his  work  has  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  lick  and  a  promise ...  .How  many  counties  have  a  definite  county 
farm  program  as  a  result  of  eight  or  10  years  of  county  agent  work, 
and  can  show  progress  year  by  year  toward  the  realization  of  that 
program?    All  too  few,  unfortunately.    This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
county  agent.    New  tasks  are  constantly  being  piled  on  his  shoulders. 
He  has  to  do  the  most  pressing  things  and  leave  the  rest  for  a  more 
convenient  time.    Hs  has  too  many  bosses  to  be  able  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nite program  and  follow  it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  time  to 
take  stock  of  Ithis  situation,  and  work  out  some  plan  of  county  agent 
relief. " 

Distribution  Country  Life  for  ^,(jp.st  13  says!  "Practically  a  century  and  a 

of  Breeds    half  ago  one  of  the  first  authoritative  writers  on  agricultiire  deemed 
it  desirable  that  the  multitude  of  breeds  of  livestock  then  in  ex- 
istence should  be  cut  down  in  numbers.    At  that  time  practically  every 
county  possessed  a  distinctive  type  of  animal,  but  with  the  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  'im-proved  sorts,'  which  were  well  distributed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centm\y,   Ihere  was  pruning  process 
which  went  some  way  towards  limiting  the  number  of  different  breeds... 
Thus  it  is  that  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of  over  twenty  breeds  of 
Cattle,   thirty  of  sheep  and  ten  of  pigs ... .While  in  some  directions 
there  is  considerable  safety  in  having  a  large  nmber  of  breeds,  in 
that  it  allows  people  of  differing  tastes  to  indulge  in  their  partic- 
ular fancies,  yet  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  ^ fancy'  is  being  very 
quickly  relegated  into  the  background  under  modern  conditions  of  civ- 
ilization.   Agrici-r.lture  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  business,  and  that 
business  is  food  production.    Competition  is  becoming  keener,  princi- 
pally because  foreign  countries  have  made  a  special  study  of  our 
markets,  and  out  of  our  large  nximber  of  breeds  they  have  concentrated 
on  those  which  are  best  able  to  furnish  what  is  required.    Thus,  in 
the  sphere  of  pig  breeding,  though  we  have  ten  kinds,  yet  the  Large 
IShite  is  universally  selected  by  the  best  bacon-producing  countries • 
Similarly  with  our  breeds  of  Cattle  and  sheep,   it  is  only  a  small 
proportion  which  share  in  an  extensive  export  trade. .Indeed,  the 
experiences  of  the  last  fifteen  ye£?Ts  have  shown  that  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  remnants  of  the  old  breeds  in  their  purebred  form  is 
stronger  than  ever,  even  though  the  benefit  to  the  country's  agri- 
culture may  be  very  doubtful ... .Fortunately,  there  is  tendency  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  this,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even 
in  this  country,  certain  breeds  which  at  one  time  were  local  in  their 
importance  have  gradually  extended  their  influence  so  that  they  are 
now  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 
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Department  of 

Agricultixre  An  editorial  in  Modern  Farming  for  August  15  says:  ''Ws  are  told 

that  the  Goverment  appropriates  about  fiftj^-^four  cents  per  capita  a 
year  for  the  promotion  of  marine  transportation,   and  four  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  for  nationa.1  defense.     Only  ten  cents  per  capita  is 
appropriated  lo::'  all  th&  res'r'^arch  a:ad  extension  work  carried  on  "by  the 
Department  of  j\griculture  for  the  Denefit  of  farmers,  and  of  the  Nation 
at  large.  These  figiires  speak:  with  significant  emphasis.    Whatever  they 
may  indicate  that  is  not  to  our  national  credit,  let  us  he  philosophi- 
cal and  turn  them  to  our  xrae .    We  might  quote  them  to  the  man  who  is 
^again^  experimental  farmin^   '  and  country  agent  work.     They  might  con- 
vince him  that  however  little  good  these  activities  do,  they  cost 
little  of  his  tax  money.    But  is  the  man  who  opposes  country  and  home 
demonstration  work  likely  to  he  ar.eniahle  to  reasonahle  arguement? 
Not  while  the  disease  is  upon  him,  we  thirik.,.," 


Section  4 

QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products  Aug.  24?    New  Jersey  sacked  Gohhler  potatoes  $l,75-$2.50  per 

100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $1,65-$1.85  f.o.h.  Jersey  points.  Kansas 
sacked  Gohblers  $1.70~$1»65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.  California 
Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2.50~$3.50  per  standard  45  in  the  Middle  Ti/est. 
Colorado  Salmon  Tints  90i7*-.$1.50  per  standard  flats  12s  and  15s,  New 
York  yellow  onions  $l,?5-$2  sacked  per    100  pounds  in  New  York  City. 
Mass.  stock  $1.75-$2,50  in  the  East.    Virginia  Slherta  peaches  $1.50- 
$2 J 75  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket  carrier  in  eastern  cities. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Elbertas  $1.50~$2.25  in  a  few  cities. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $10.80,   or  10^  lower  than  a 
week  ago . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  29  points,  closing  at  20.75^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  31  points,  closing  at  21.50^, 
and  on  the  Nev/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  28  points,  closing  at 
21.33^5. 

Grain  prices  q:5aoted!    No,l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.38- 
$1.52.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.40.  No. 3  red  xvinter  Chicago  $1.38, 
No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.40;  Kansas  City  $1.31-$1.48.  No. 2  mixed 
corn  Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.04-$1,07,  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
$1.10~$1.11;  Minneapolis  $1.03-$!. 04;  Kansas  City  $1.02-$1.05.    No. 2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.13;  Kansas  City  $1,06-$1.08.  No .3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.12;  Minneapolis  $1,09-$1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.04-$1.07,  No. 3 
white  corn  Kansas  City  $1»02"$1°05.  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  47-49^; 
Minneapolis  44-47,5;;  Kansas  City  46"49<;^ ,  .  ■ 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  43^;  Chicago  43^^; 
Philadelphia  44^;  Boston  43^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Aug.  23; 
Single  Daisies  25^;  Young  Americas  25^^^;  Longhorns  252^;   Square  Prints 
25-|^ .  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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SHEFFIELD  CO.  DIS-       The  New  York  Times  for  to-day  says;  "Complaints  made  last 
CUSSES  MILK  RISE    Monday  by  the  Dairymen^s  League  Cooperatix-e  Association, Inc . , 
that  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  had   '"blocked'  a  rise  of 
one  cent  in  the  price  of  milk  in  the  metropolitan  district  were 
denied  yesterday  "by  L.A.Van  Borael,  president  of  Sheffield's.     The  rise  became 
effective  last  Monday.    Mr.  Van  Bomel  said  he  had  attended  two  conferences  with 
representatives  of  the  producers'  association,  but  that  his  company  had  not  been 
asked  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  until  the  second  conf erence . . . . 'At  the  second 
conference,  after  considerable  argimient^  we  granted  the*revised  price,  but  to  be- 
come effective  on  Aug,  22,'  Mr.  Van  Bomel  said.... The  News,  official  organ    of  the 
league,  appeared  with  an  announcement  that  the  issue  in  the  controversy  was  one  of 
'territorial  expansion.'     The  league  is  co^iimitted  to  a  policy  of  restricted  terri- 
tory,  'thus  insuring  the  highest  possible  quality.'     The  announcement  said  that 
'all  along  the  line,  the  Sheffield  Farm.s  Milk  Company  had  insisted  that  such  expan- 
sion of  territory  was  necessary,  and  their  tactics  in  opposing  and  delaying  a  rise 
in  Class  1  milk  price  may,  of  course,  be  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  such  expansion,' 
Mr.  Van  Bomel  denied  that  his  company  was  seeking  expansion  of  the  New  York  milk 
shed.    He  said  his  company  did  not  buy  milk  from  the  Dairymen's  League.'  Officers 
of  the  league  previously  had  asserted  that  the  cne-week  delay  in  the  price  increase 
caused  a  loss  of  $250,000  to  dairy  farmers  in  New  York." 


RAILROADS  SHOV/  The  Chicago  Joui^nal  of  Commerce  for  August  25  says;  "Fifteen 

PROFITS  of  the  forty-eight  principal  railroads  of  the  country  showed  in- 

creases in  net  operating  income  aggregating  $18,427,922,  or  12  per 
cent,  while  declines  totaling  $34,111,275,  or  14  per  cent  were  noted 
for  thirty- three  of  the  rails,  for  the  first  half  of  1927,  as  compared  with  1926, 
according  to  an  analysis  prepared  by  Frazier,  Jelke  and  Company,     Of  the  thirty- 
three  carriers  to  show  decreases,  fifteen  operate  west  of  the  Mississippi,  twelve 
in  the  eastern  territory  and  six  in  the  South....'' 


WAR  ON  WORTHLESS  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "The  vast  number  of  proprie- 

DRUGS  tary  drugs  that  are  poured  upon  the  market  yearly  are  a  frequent 

source  of  perplexity  to  the  physician,   says  The  New  York  Medical 
V/eek,   official  organ  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York.    The  publication  names  a  method  for  distinguishing  between  'the  meritorious 
and  the  worthless,   the  good  and  the  downright  harmful,  in  this  flood  of  medicinal 
products,  all  of  which  proclaim  themselves  sure,   safe  and  effective  remedies  for 
the  various  conditions  they  purport  to  treat.'  It  says:   "A  reliable  tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  such  vexatious  questions  is  provided  by  the  Council  on  Pharmiacy 
and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  its  "New  and  Non-Official 
Remedies."    The  principles  that  govern  inclusion  in  the  latter  are  simple  but 
sweeping.     They  guarantee  the  uniformity  and  composition  of  any  products  accepted 
and  the  validity  of  the  claims  made  for  them ,. .Physicians  all  over  the  country 
are  coming  to  realize  the  aid  this  service  can  be  to  them  in  their  individual 
practice 
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Eradication  of       An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyman  for  August  25  says:  "Consider- 
Tuterculosis  atle  variation  is  found  in  the  percentage  of  animals  affected  with 
tuberculosis  in  the  various  sections  of  om-  country.    Many  counties 
have  already  been  tested  once  and  many  are  on  the  accredited  list. 
Some  counties  that  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  quarantine  against 
cattle  coming  in  from  other  counties  unless  known  to  be  free  from  tu- 
berculosis.    This  is  becoming  quite  the  general  practice  in  counties 
in  our  Southern  States  where  only  a  small  percentage  of  animals  are 
affected  with  tuberculosis  and  in  those  counties  where  it  is  found  the 
tubercular  infection  can  be  largely  traced  to  cattle  shipped  in.  We 
think  it  wise  for  counties  practically  free  from  tuberculosis  to 
quarantine  against  the  importation  of  cattle  unless  they  know  they  are 
from  tuberculosis-free  herds.    The  sooner  the  livestock  interests  of 
this  country  appreciate  that  traffic  in  diseased  animals  is  closed,  the 
better  it  vvill  be  for  this  great  industry.     Too  strict  rules  can  not 
be  made  in  governing  the  movement  of  cattle.    These  rules  may  seem  to 
be  unreasonable  and  place  the  shipper  at  a  disadvantage,  but  the  more 
exacting  the  regulations  are  concerning  the  movement  of  cattle,  the 
quicker  will  tuberculosis  be  eradicated." 

Purebred  Cattle      An  editorial  in  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  August  20  says:  "Only  occa- 
sionally do  we  hear  of  a  purebred  bull  selling  for  as  much  as  $24,000. 
Yet  D.T.Simons,  field  representative  of  the  Texas  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
is  out  with  a  statement  that  any  good  purebred  Jersey  bull  is  worth 
that  sum  to  any  community.    Mr.  Simons  has  it  figured  out  in  this 
manner:   'It  has  been  demonstrated  to  Hale  and  Swisher  Counties,  Texas, 
that  every  daughter  of  a  purebred  bull  produces  at  least  one  gallon 
more  milk  per  day  than  her  mother.     One  gallon  a  day  for  300  days 
makes  about  120  pounds  of  butterfat  worth  $40.     These  heifers  should 
last  at  least  eight  years,  showing  a  lifetime  increase  in  production  of 
$320  over  their  dans.    Each  of  these  sires  should  sire  seventy-five 
daughters  in  his  lifetime,  and  thus  add  $24,000  to  the  income  of  the 
community. '    Bull  circles  are  becoming  popular  and  profitable  in  some 
sections  of  Texas.     In  Texas  to-day  over  200  bulls  are  thus  being  used. 
Very  few  farmers  with  a  small  number  of  cows  can  afford  to  own  a  pure- 
bred bull  of  merit,  but  a  dozen  farmers  can  own  a  bull  of  that  kind, 
the  cost  for  each  individual  being  much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  similar 
service.    By  owning  cooperatively  each  farmer  has  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  herd  of  high  producers,  and  some  of  them  eventually  will  be 
able  to  own  their  own  sire." 

Eadio  Board  The  New  York  Times  for  August  25  sayfs:  "Complaints  to  Senator 

On  Favoritism    Sinmions  of  North  Carolina  that  three  States  of  the  Middle  Y/est — 

Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Missouri — with  a  pox:>ulation  of  14,000,000,  were 
given  more  licenses  to  broadcast  than  the  eleven  States  of  the  South, 
with  a  population  of  27,000,000,  were  answered  yesterday  by  A,dmiral 
W.H.G.Bullard,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  Admiral 
Bullard  denied  that  the  commission  had  discriminated  against  the  South 
in  apportioning  broadcasting  licenses,  as  alleged,  and  insisted  that 
licenses  had  been  equitably  distributed  as  required  by  the  law.  If 
the  South  does  not  have  as  many  stations  as  other  sections,  he  said, 
it  was  because  that  region  had  not  asked  for  them,..." 
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Soviet  Industry     The  press  of  Augtist  25  says:   "The  value  of  the  gross  output  of 

the  Soviet  industry  for  the  coming  year  has  teen  estiraated  by  the  State 
Planning  Commission  at  1,216,000,000  rubles,  against  1,101,000,000 
rubles  for  the  current  year  says  Tass,  the  Soviet  news  agency.  In 
several  branches  the  estimated  outputs  exceed  the  pre-war  levels.  For 
instance,  coal  production  in  1913  amounted  to  28,300,000  tons.  In 
1927-28  it  is  planned  to  be  38,500,000  tons.    During  the  coming  year 
oil  production  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  tons,  against  a  maximijm  pre- 
v/ar  production,  in  1902,  of  11,300,000  tons  " 


Section  3 
MABKl^T  qUOTATIOES 
Farm  Products  ./^^g.  25:    Top  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.85. 

I'Jew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $2-$2,50  per    100  pounds  in 
eastern  markets.    Minnesota  sacked  Early  Ohios  in  Chicago  $1.6C-$1.65 
carlot  sales.    North  Carolina  and  Virginia  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3- 
$4. '50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Mass.  sacked  yellow  onions  $2-$2.25 
per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $1,?5-$1.85  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points. 
Iowa  and  Indiana  yellows  $2-$2e40  in  Chicago.     Delaware  and  Maryland 
Elberta  peaches  $l,50-$2,25  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  city  markets, 
Illinois  Elbertas  steady  at  $2.50-$2.75  in  Chicago, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  15  points,  closing  at  2Q,60(^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  18  points,  closing  at  21,32(^, 
and  on  the  Wew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  down  21  points,  closing  at 
21.12(2?. 

Closing  -orices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  432^;  Chicago  43:^^; 
Philadelphia  44|-c#;  Boston  43^(^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets:    August  24: 
Single  Daisies  25^;  Longhorns  25-|^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    IJo.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1. 37-'$l«54. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1,38;  Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.38.    No, 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.37.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.38;  Kansas  City 
$1.37-$1.44.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.10;  Kansas  City  $1.04-$1.05. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.08;  Minneapolis  $1.03-$1.04;  Kansas  City 
$1.01-$1,04.    ITo.2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.12;  Kansas  City  $1.05-$1.07. 
No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.10;  Minneapolis  $1.09-$1.10;  Kansas  City 
$1,04-$1.06.    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  $1.Q1-$1.04.  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  46-48^;  Minneapolis  44-47^;  Kansas  City  47-49^.     (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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AGRICULTURAL'  DEVEL-      An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  August  27  says: 
OPMENT  IN  PHILIPPINES  "General  Wood,  in  his  last  report,  posthumously  published,  • 
called  attention  again  to  the  'lamentable  lack  of  interest,'  on 
the  part  of  the  Filipino  politicians  in  the  economic  development 
of  their  islands.  None  realized  better  than  he  the  backwardness  of  Eilipino  agri- 
culture.   None  saw  more  clearly  that  agriculture  is  and  will  long  remain  the 
basic  industry  of  the  Philippines.  ...Striking  testimony  as  to  the  backwardness 
of  agricultural  developmient  in  the  islands  was  given  last  year  by  a  Dutch  tobacco 
expert  who  visited  the  Philippines  to  study  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
Philippine' tobacco,  fearing  competition  for  the  Sumatra  industry ...  The  expert  re- 
ttirned  with  the  report  that  instead  of  fearing  competition  from  the  Filipinos  the 
Dutch  need  only  fear  the  spread  of  tobacco  diseases.  He  found  that  the  work  alt 
the  Government  experimental  stations,  conducted  under  Filipino  superintendents, 
was  so  unscientific  and  caEless  that  most  of  the  plants  were  infected  and  that 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  neighboring  tobacco  crops  on  private  lands.  The  Filipi- 
no politicians  have  been  unable  to  realize  that  the  vacant  lands  of  the  islands 
could  be  developed  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Filipino  peoples  if  only  a  systemat- 
ic and  intensive  campaign  of  agricultural  education  and  development  were  carried 
out.    Once  they  realize  that  the  strength  of  their  State  will  be  much  greater  if 
it  rests  on  firm  economic  foundations  they  may  perhaps  be  less  indifferent  to  this 
vital  problem.  7i/hat  is  needed  is  not  a  conference  to  discuss  politics,  but  to  dis- 
cuss methods  of  educating  the  Filipino  politicians  in  the  importance  of  developing 
the  economic  resources  of  the  islands."^ 


INSTITUTE  OF  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  August  27  says:"The 

POLITICS  influence  of  an  educational  experiment  like  the  Institute  of  Poli- 

tics, which  ended  its  seventh  annual  session  at  Williamstown  this 
week,  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  easy,   on  the  one  hand,  to 
state  complacently  that  neither  the  future  of  China,  nor  the  grievances  of  the 
American  farmer,  nor  any  of  the  other  issues  raised  at  the  eight  'round  tables' 
are  any  nearer  settlement  by  reason  of  the  thought  and  talk  so  lavishly  expended 
in  the  beautiful  Berkshire  Hills.  And  it  is  equally  easy  to  point  out  that  in  the 
seven  years  since  Dr.  Harry  Garfield  launched  his  project  the  idea  has  been  copied 
by  seven  other  universities,  the  intimation  being  that  only  that  which  is  worth- 
while is  widely  imitated,  a  thesis  which  does  not  bear  too  close  analysis .They 
bring  together,  in  an  atmosphere  of  academic  calm,  authorities  of  widely  varying 
viewpoints  who  are  required  to  prove  their  arguments  before  a  critical  and  intelli- 
gent audience .... 

COTTON  SITUATION  Discussing  the  prospects  for  the  cotton  crop  of  1927,  The 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says:  "Even  if  the  crop  should 
prove  as  small  as  the  estimate  put  forth  the  early  part  of  the 
present  month,   there  are  certain  qualifying  considerations  to  take  into  account  as 
affecting  the  future  of  prices.  Cotton  went  out  in  such  enormous  quantities  the 
past  season  because  it  was  cheap.  No  one  should  deceive  himself  with  the  notion 
that  with  the  market  price  of  cotton  5  to  10  cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  foreign  consumers  will  take  11,250,000  bales  of  the  staple  as  they  did 
the  past  season...." 
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Egg  Exports  The  rTew  Yox-k  Times  of  August  25  says:  "Approximately  650,000,- 

000  dozen  eggs  in  the  shell,  valued  at  $200,000,000,  entered  world 
trade  in  1925,  according  to  a  report  compiled  hy  M.A.Wulfert,  chief 
of  the  foodstuffs  division  of  the  ropartrr,3nt  of  Ccomierce .     This  v/as 
250,000,000  dozen  more  eggs  than  were  shipped  in  1923,  hut  50,000,000 
do2;en  less  than  the  pre-wai"  movement  " 

Trade  Condi-  The  press  of  August  25  says:  "The  general  tone  of  "business 

tions  in      through  Japan  is  more  opci-riistic,   the  Department  of  Coiinrerce  was 
Japan  yesterday  advised  "by  its  Tokio  office.     The  uncertainty  of  the  finan- 

cial situation  and  continued  depression  in  her  "basic  industries,  the 
report  stated,  prevent  any  great  ira|)ro/ement  in  trading  conditions. 
Silk  prices  are  still  low  and  filatures  operating  at  a  loss.  Measures 
for  relief  of  the  silk  industry-  are  teing  considered,  but  no  definite 
remedial  action  is  expected  "before  convening  of  the  Diet  next  January, 
Prospects  are  favora'ble  for  a  large  rice  cro|),  it  was  stated,  and 
crop  conditions  generally  appeared  favorahle.     The  cotton  industry  con- 
tinued depressed  "oecause  of  low  exports  and  increasing  stocks  of  yarns 
and  textiles.    Hov/ever,  high  cotton  prices  still  prevailed,  and  as 
raw  stocks  were  purchased  at  times  of  lower  prices  the  operations  of 
spinners  were  proving  more  profitable, " 

Walter  Burr,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  writing  in  ITation's  Business  for  September  says:  "...Statis- 
tics show  that  in  this  'trek  from  the  farm'  there  has  been  no  good 
productive  land  abandoned. .. .Evidently  we  must  get  over  this  idea  that 
all  land  is  to  be  farmed,  whether  or  not  it  has  any  fertility,  or  lies 
within  a  zone  where  the  rainfall  and  temperature  are  conducive  to 
agriculture ....  Some  economists  declare  that  a  farm  itself  is  a  manu- 
factured article.     That  is,  it  is  not  a  farm  until  some  one  makes  it 
one  by  erecting  a  fanr;house,  barns,  fences  and  other  improvements,  and 
joining  with  others  to  develop  a  system  of  roads,  bridges,  and  means 
generally  of  transportation  and  com^munlcation.     In  that  sense,  the 
farnis  of  America  are  now  made.    It  took  a  lot  of  labor  to  'make'  them, 
and  the  bulk  of  that  labor  is  no  longer  needed.     Therefore,  it  is  no 
longer  present  and  no  longer  counted  in  the  rural  population. .. .Pub- 
lished statistics,  from  which  are  gleaned  supposed  facts  with  regard 
to  rural  population  movements,  arc  often  themselves  m.isleading.  In 
many  cases  a  'loss'  recorded  statistically  means  a  'gain'  in  the 
economic  and  social  sense.    Parm  people,  like  other  people,  are  con- 
sumers of  materials  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter.     .;t  might  develop 
that,  where  the  numbers  of  consumers  decrease,    the  amo\int  consumed  will 
decrease.    ■This  does  not  always  follow,  especially  when  considered  in 
term.s  of  that  part  of  the  amount  consumed  for  the  supply  of  which 
people  depend  upon  the  retail  merchant.    However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  merchant  must  be  alive  to  the  fact  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  his  rural  customers,  and  alert  to  discover  means  of  creating 
new  Wants  ar-iong  those  who  remain,  and  of  so  assisting  in  all  movements 
within  the  community  to  add  to  the  incom.e  of  the  farmers  that  these 
wants  will  become  economic  demands,  with  money  coming  into  the  communi- 
ty to  pay  for  purchases. 
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Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  September  says :".«.. 

The  method  now  followed  in  making  appropriations  is  for  the  Agricultur- 
al Department  to  prepare  an  itemized  list  of  all  the  research  projects 
and,  along  with  each  project  described,   to  state  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations desired.    After  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Comniittee  goes  over 
the  estimates  with  a  paring  knife,  what  remains  is  sent  along  to  Con- 
gress. Here  the  same  process  is  repeated.  The  Agricultural  Department 
is  forced  to  get  along  with  yj^at  is  left.  The  estimates  are  prepared  by 
trained  technical  men  in  close  touch  with  our  agriculture.  They  know 
the  location  of  most  of  the  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  the  weak  links 
in  our  chain  of  information.  The  lay  committees,  however,  have  the 
whole  say  about  the  rounding  out  of  our  research  programs.  They  cut  liere, 
they  slash  there.  It  is  just  as  absurd  to  have  these  non-technical  com- 
m.ittees  go  through  the  department's  research  estimates,  cutting  out 
whatever  portions  they  do  not  understand  or  appreciate,  as  it  would  be 
to  have  a  similar  committee  go  through  the  plans  for  a  battleship, 
economizing  here  and  there  by  eliminating  item.s  they  considered  unneces- 
sary. Under  such  a  scheme,  judging  by  how  agriculture  has  fared,  we 
would  no  doubt  have  an  occasional  battleship  without  a  rudder,  without 
guns.... It  is  not  fair  to  a  great  scientific  institution  like  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  general  plan  of  its  research  pro- 
gram, a  plan  prepared  by  the  best  talent  of  the  Nation,  shattered  by 
necessarily  lesser  informed  critics  in  the  appropriations  committees. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  American  people,  whom  the  department  represents. 
The  answer  apparently  lies  in  giving  the  department  a  lump  sum  for  re- 
search, holding  its  officials  responsible  for  the  task  of  developing  a 
rounded  program  of  study.  Research  expendit'ore  should  be  Idoked  upon  as 
an  investment  in  which  there  is  no  economy  in  skimping.     Our  great  in- 
dustrial organizations  have  found  this  out.  They  pour  m.illions  and 
millions  into  studies  looking  toward  cheaper  and  better  products.  And 
the  consumer  benefits  along  with  the  producer.  If  American  agriculture, 
through  increased  efficiency  mailing  for  lower  production  cost,  could  cut 
under  world  price,  we  would  not  only  have  a  happy  solution  of  the  farm 
problem,  but  a  still  broader  basis  for  enduring  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
To  enable  our rAgricultural  Department  to  work  most  efficiently  toward 
this  end,  along  with  providing  ample  financial  support,  this  great 
scientific  body  must  be  allowed  to  develop  its  own  program  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  lump  suli,  rather  than  by  an  item-by-item  appropriation." 


Section  4 
MAIIK:ET  qUOTATIONS 
Farm  Products         Aug,  26;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.85, 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.75-$2.35  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  markets;  $1.65-$1,75  f.o-b.  Minnesota  sacked  Early  Ohios  $1.50- 
$1.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    North  Carolina  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
$2-$4. 50  per  barrel  in  leading  markets.    Virginia  yellows  mostly  $2,50- 
$4.  Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  $2-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  consuming  centers;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points. 
'    Colorado  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  75(^-$l  per  standard  flat  of  12  to  15 
melons . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  41  points,   closing  at  21.01^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
^  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  42  points,  closing  at  21,74^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  up  43  points,  closing 
at  21.55(^.     (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DOLLAR'S  PUECHAS-         Since  December,  1925,   the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar 
ING  POWER  has  increased  nearly  6  per  cent  and  now  stands  at  the  highest  poin'; 

since  July,  1924,   the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
announced  yesterday.     On  the  basis  of  living  costs  last  month,  the 
board  said  the  dollar  now  is  worth  61.7  cents,  as  compared  with  the  1914  dollar. 
It  was  lowest  in  July,  1920,  v/hen  its  purchasing  power  had  shrunk  to  48.9  per  cent 
of  the  prewar  dollar.    Declining  living  costs  were  given  by  the  board  as  the 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  dollar's  purchasing  power,  which  it  is  said  has 
been  steady  during  1926  and  the  current  year.  (Press,  Aug.. 29.) 


FOREIGN  TARIFF  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Paris  stages  that 

INCREASES  the  interparliamentary  Conference  yesterday  addressed  itself  to 

the  question  of  tariff  reform.    Delegates,  most  of  whom  are  from 
parties  with  liberal  tendencies,  deplored  high  tariffs.  Several 
speakers  approved  economic  accords  between  adjoining  countries  and  all  declared 
free  trade  to  be  the  ideal  condition.    However,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  put 
free  trade  into  practice  at  the  moment.  Former  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  the 
United  States,  pointed  out  that  52  nations  had  increased  their  tariffs  since  the 
war. 


POTASH  DEPOSIT  First  tests  by  experts  of  the  Commerce  and  Interior  Depart- 

TESTS  ments  to  determine  the  extent  of  potash  deposits  in  the  United 

States  show  encouraging  results,  though  the  beds  encountered  "are 
probably  not  rich  enough  to  have  present  commercial  value, "  the 
Interior  Department  yesterday  announced.     The  first  core  drilling  operation  took 
place  on  public  land  in  Eddy  County,  New  Mexico.    About  50  beds  containing  2  per 
cent  or  more  of  potash  were  found  between  depths  of  858  to  1,770  feet,  it  was 
said.  Fourteen  beds  ranged  in  thickness  from  1  inch  to  6  feet  2  inches  and  in 
potash  content  from  3.10  to  16.47  per  cent,  (press,  Aug.  29,) 


ARMY  PRODUCES  GRAIN     According  to  a  War  Department  statement  issued  August  27, 
AND  HAY  during  the  fiscal  year,  just  passed,  Army  posts,  camps  and  stations 

produced  220.2  tons  of  grain,  valued  at  $6,445.28;  13,864.3  tons 
of  hay,  valued  at  $229,226=60  and  2,422.3  tons  of  straw,  worth 
$15,729.14,   thus  making  a  total  saving  from  these  sources  of  $251,401.05t 


AIR  EXPRESS  ROUTE         The  New  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  go  out  of  the  transcontinental  air  mail  carrying 
business  on  September  1,  when  the  National  Air  Transport,  Inc., 
takes  over  the  Eastern  Division,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,   this  being  the  last 
leg  of  the  cross-country  route  to  pass  from  Government  to  private  operation. 
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Section  2 

Mississippi  The  New  York  Journal  of  Goinaierce  for  August  27  says:  "A  report 

riood  Control  based  upon  a  very  careful  study  made  "by  the  Spillway  Board  of  the 
flood  problems  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  was  yesterday  presented 
to  Major  General  Edgar  Jadwin,  chief  of  engineers  of  the  Army,  by 
Colonel  W.P.Wooteu,  corps  of  engineers,  president  of  the  board.  Fur- 
ther studies  and  computations  are  to  be  made  by  the  board,  under  in- 
structions from  General  Jadwin,  and  the  revised  report  will  include 
additional  data  and  a  recommendation  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for 
the  control  of  a  flood  of  even  greater  proportions  than  has  heretoforo 
been  considered  by  the  Spillway  Board.  Ihe  War  Department  is  pushing 
its  studies  of  the  Mississippi  flood  situation  in  its  efforts  to  have 
ready  a  report  for  early  submission  to  President  Ccolidge.  Brigadier 
General  Herbert  Deakyne,  assistant  chief  of  engineers,  has  been  ordereo 
to  St. Louis  for  a  conference  with  Colonel  Potter,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  in  connection  with  this  plan  f oi'  flood 
control.  It  was  pointed  out  yesterday  that  numerous  agencies  of  the 
War  Department  are  working  on  different  phases  of  the  problems.  Care- 
ful coordination  is  necessary,  it  was  declared,  to  insure  that  the 
parallel  method  of  study  made  necessary  by  the  shortage  of  time  will 
not  lead  to  uncoordinated  results.    After  liis  conference  with  Colonel 
Potter  in  St. Louis,  General  Deakyne  will  proceed  to  Kansas  City  for  a 
conference  with  the  district  engineer  looking  to  the  pushing  of  work 
on  the  Missuuri  River.    He  will  return  to  Washington  next  week...." 

Synthetic  Oil         An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  August  27  says; 

"Recent  announce.nent  by  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  that  it  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  important  German  chemicaJ  interests  in 
relation  to  manufacture  of  synthetic  gasoline  from  coal  products  was 
of  keen  interest.     It  is  estimated  that  Germany  will  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  extract  about  100,000  tons  of  synthetic  gasoline  from  its 
patented  process,   or  an  amo-iint  to  cover  roughly  20^o  of  her  domestic 
requirements.    Apparently,  the  Standard  Oil  interests  expect  to 
utilize  the  process  for  i\merican  markets,   though  it  is  not  stated  at 
what  time  the  production  will  comnience . . .  » . 1 1  is  not  known  whether  the 
new  process  can  produce  more  or  less  cheaply  than  existing  methods  of 
gasoline  production  but  in  any  case  synthetic  gasoline  seems  bound  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  industry.  It  is  a  natural  deduction 
that  with  the  new  use  f ouna  for  coal    a  more  favorable  aspect  is  lent 
to  this  fundamentally  weak  industry." 

Section  3 

Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  American  Forests  and  S'orest  Life  for  September 

says;   "Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  ask, 
or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  approve,  and  of  Congress  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  the  protection  of  timber  on  the  public  domain,  has 
justly  drawn  fire  from  State  governments  and  commercial  interests  on 
the  West  Coast.     The  Department  of  the  Interior  controls  2,600,000 
acres  of  forested  public  domain  lands  which  have  not  been  reserved  for 
any  purpose  but  which  are  interlocked  i-vith  great  areas  of  private  tim- 
berland,   State  timberland  grants,  Indian  lands,  national  parks  and 
national  forests.     Por  the  protection  of  this  vast  area  there  has 
been  requested  in  the  last  two  years  only  $25,000  a  year,... Ever  since 
the  efficient  State  and  private  protection  agencies  have  been  operat- 
ing in  the  five  Pacific  Coast  States,  they  have  had  to  spend  money 
protecting  forests  on  the  public  domain  to  keep  fires  which  start 
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there  from  "burning  over  their  own  lands.  It  is  estimsted  that  more  the 
$67,000  a  yep.r  of  private  and  State  funds  must        spent  because 
Uncle  Sam  refuses  to  recognize  his  obligation  to  abate  a  nuisance  on 
his  own  property. .. .Furthermore,   there  is  a  sizable  drag  on  the  meager 
funas  allowed  the  Forest  Service  for  protecting  the  national  forests, 
when  this  efieccive  bur  ear.  must  divert  its  efforts  and  its  resources  t 
protect  lands  ujider  the  jurisdiction  of  another  bureau.     A  coirmittee 
made  up  of  representatives  of  Federal  departments,  and  charged  with 
reporting  to  the  chief  coordinator  of  the  Bureau  of  'che  Budget  on  the 
lack  of  forest  fire  cooperation  between  the  departments,  has  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  situation.     The  report  of  the  committee  has 
not^been  made  public,  but  in  view  of  the  facts,  as  illuminated  by  past 
fires,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  committee  can  fail  to  recom-- 
mend  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  appropriation  of  funds  sufficient 
to  present  and  extinguish  forest  fires  on  the  timbered  portions  of  the 
public  domain. ..." 


Section  4 

M.\BKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Proa.ucT:s        -pov  the  week  ended  Av.g.  25:     Top  price  on  hogs  nt  Chicago  is  20(^ 
higher  compared  with  a.  week  ago.  Beef  steers  and  she  stock  were  steady 
to  25(Z?  lower.    Vealers  and  heavy  ca.lves  suffered  sharp  declines,  fat 
lainbs  and  sheep  showing  similar  -"orice  downturns.     Stockers  and  feeders 
were  steady  to  25(p  higher.    Feeding  lambs  continued  steady.  Vlholesale 
prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  Ne^v'  York  were  steady  to  $1 
higher  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  light  and  heavjA  pork  loins,  $3  lower  O'; 
veal,  and  $2  lower  on  lam.b  and  mutton. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  aroiind  10^^-30^  higher  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  m.arkets,    Minnesota  sacked  Uarly  Ohios  slightly  weaker 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago.'   Srveet  potatoes  weak.    Virginia  yellows  mostly 
•$2.50-$4.     Onions  about  steady .     Cantaloupes  declined  sharply.  Colorado 
Salmon  Tints  closed  at  75(?f~$l  per  standard  flat  of  12  to  15  melons.. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  ' 
advanced  155  poinos  during  the  week,   closing  at  21.Q1(^  per  lb.  October 
future  contracts  on  tbe  Few  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  151  points, 
closing  at  21.74i^-,  and  on  the  l\few  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced 
146  points,  closing  at  21.55(^. 

Grain  market  very  close  to  level  of  week  ago.     Vi/heat  futures 
about  a  cent  down  for  week,  largely  on  favorable  reports  from  Canada. 
Prices  recovering  at  close.     Corn  futures  up  about  half  a  cent  on 
pessimistic  private  crop  reports.     Oats  fractionally  lower  with  corn. 

Hay  markets  about  steady.     Demand  somewhat  imiproved.  Offerings 
generally  light.    Excellent  pastures  restricting  demand,  particularly 
for  dairies.    Eastern  timothy  markets  draggy  w^ith  supplies  fully  equal 
to  trade  needs.  Vfestern  alfalfa  markets  mors  active.  Middlewestern 
alfalfa  markets  irregultJ.    Kansas  City  firm  with  light  receipts.  Prair- 
ie markets  practically  unchanged.     Feed  prices  averaging  practically 
steady.    Moderate  offerings  wheatfeeds  moving  readily  m.ost  m.arkets  al- 
though more  active  flour  dem.and  is  expected  to  cause  increased  produc- 
tion wheatfeeds.    Linseed  meal  f racti.onally  higher.     Cottonseed  meal 
about  steady  after  recent  advance.     Gluten  feed  and  hominy  feed  about 
steady.    Alfalfa  showing  upward  tendency.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ/ 
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Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  qaoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECRETARY  The  lle^  York  Times  to-day,  in  a  lengthy  report,  says: 

CONSULTED  ON      "Various  angles  of  the  world  beet  sugar  situation  were  discussed 
BEET  INDUSTRY    yesterday  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  with  C.  Belilowsky, 

managing  director  of  Jloerning  Brothers,  Lt;d  ,        Roseleben,  Saxony, 
one  of  the  leading  Gernian  "beet  sugar  producers,  who  has  come  to 
America  for  an  observation  tour  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  West.    He  will 
leave  to-day  for  the  beet  sugar  regions  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Michigan  and  Idaho, 
accompanied  by  Max  Rhoade  of  Washington. ... Herr  Belilowsky  said  he  had  found  that 
unusual  interest  was  being  manifested  in  government  cttcles  here  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  beet  sugar  industry.    He  said  he  had  noted  since  his  arrival 
here  a  deep  understanding  not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  industry  itself  but 
also  of  its  'great  significance  to  agriculture  as  a  whole,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  resulting  improvement  of  cereal  crops  and  the  utilization  of  by- 
products for  fodder....'" 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Federal  contributions  to 

STATES  States  which  have  not  paid  their  obligations  to  the  Government  will 

not  be  approved  by  Comptroller  General  McCarl,  he  announced  yester- 
day in  refusing  to  approve  payment  of  a  $6,000  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  maternity  and  child  welfare  work  in  Tennessee.    Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Montana  would  be  affected  under  the  ruling.     Tennessee  owes  the 
Government  approximately  $493,000  for  which  the  Treasury  holds  unpaid  'Indian 
bonds, '  issued  75  years  ago,  it  was  asserted.    Tennessee  now  is  receiving,  it  was 
said,  approximately  $3,000,000  annually  in  Federal  aid  funds  for  roads,  schools 
and  health  work,     The  other  States  are  receiving  proportionate  amounts....^ 


BONUS  LOANS  .  The  banks  of  the  country  have  made  487,000  loans,  amounting 

to  nearly  $46,000,000  on  adjusted  compensation  certificates  of 
veterans,  Brig,  Gen.  Frank  T,  lliaes,  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  said  yesterday.    In  addition,  the  bureau.,  which  commenced  making  loans 
April  1,  has  made  over  235,000  loans,  totaling  nesi'ly  $21, 000, 000. (Press, Aug. 30.) 


COTTON  PRICES                A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Not  only  have  cotton 
prices  made  new  high  records  for  the  season  but  trading  has  been 
on  a  very  broad  scal3,  more  active,  in  fact,  than  it  has  been  in 
several  years.    The  remarkable  broadening  cut  of  trading  within  the  past  month  or 
two  serves  to  confirm  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  activity  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  advancing  prices  and  shrinks  as  rapidly  when  prices  are  on  the  down  grade  as 
was  shown  by  last  season's  experience  " 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Ths  Country  Gentleman  for  Septem'ber  says: 

ilecovery  of    "Through  sbahilization  of  lanrl  values,  the  I^To^'thwost  is  atterrpting 
Northwest    to  "bring  ahout  agricultural  recovery.    A  $25,000,000  corporation  has 
"been  set  up,  foreclosed  farns  ^^ill  "be  financed  and  new  farmers  in- 
vited in.    The  greater  part  of  the  Uorrhwest  escaped  the  curse  cf  land 
inflation  during  the  wartime  boom,  "but  conditions  since  1920,  with 
no  market  for  land,  have  depressed  values  to  a  lower  level  than  has 
existed  at  any  time  since  the  panic  of  1893.    Fartherroore,  there  has- 
been  no  stabilisation  even  at  a  low  level.    That  wa-s  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  thousand  or  more  bank  failures  that  occurred  in  that  region. . . 
The  whole  ag.fi cultural,  financial  and  commercial  structure  of  the 
Northwest  was  affected  bec^iuse  la:vi  b^-oaie  ir:arketa"':)ly- valueless .  It 
is  estimated  that  the  value  represented  by  foreclosed  mortgages  in 
the  four  Northwestern  Spates  is  mere  th.an  $200,000,000.     This  is  the 
situation  that  the  Northwest  has  set  out  to  alleviate  by  a  united 
effort  of  its  financial,  business  and  agricultural  interests. .Of 
course  the  question  that  first  presents  itself  is;  \7bere  are  purchas- 
ers for  these  bargain-counter  Northwest  farms  to  be  found?    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  has  already  been  during  the  past  year  a  consid- 
erable movement  toward  northwestern  farms.     Outside  buyers  have  been 
going  in,  fan.as  have  been  selling  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  land 
market  has  already  begun,    'i-nder  the  new  plan  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  thousands  of  renters  in  t"he  Northwest  and  elsewhere  will 
take  advantage  of  the  liberal  terms  offered  for  farm  ownership.  It 
is  thought  that  m.any  farm  owners  who  are  having  difficulty  on  high- 
priced  land  will  turn  interested  eyes  toward  these  moderately  priced, 
classified,  impioved  farms.    If  these  optimistic  hopes  are  realized 
the  bank:ers  and  business  m.en  of  the  Northwest  can  credit  themselves 
with  a  big  contxibution  toward  the  recovery  of  agriculture." 

Eritish  Agri-         An  editorial  in  The  Fi-li  (London)  for  August  13  says;  "Quite 
cultural     what  the  intelligence  departii:ent  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  may  be 
Ministry     we  do  not  know,  bui:  Sir  Ds.-iel  Hall  has  just  presented  an  interesting 
Activities  report  on  its  work  for  the  two  years  1924-25.    Every  sphere  of  the 
Ministry's  activities  seems  to  be  covered  in  his  review  excepting 
disease  work.    Reading  this  review  maVzes  one  realize  m-ore  fully  than 
before  the  multif ariou.s  energies  of  the  Ministry.    There  may  be  some 
people  who  regard  with  disgust  the  ever-increasing  activities  of  G-ov- 
errmaent  departm.ents,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
those  who  know  its  work  will  agree  that  this  department  has  proved 
a  great  asset  to  the  farm?.;;  in  his  "nusiness.    Not  only  does  the 
Ministry  talce  in  hand  research  work  and  the  fight  against  diseases 
and  pests;  it  also  carries  out  experiments  and  makeB  suggestions  to 
the  farmer  for  the  more  economical  working  of  his  holding  and  the 
better  marketing  of  his  produce Sometimes  there  seem  to  be  too  many 
inspectors  buzzing  around,  but  w^hen  there  is  an  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  there  is  general  e,ppreciation  of  the  prompt  and  effi- 
cient way  inwhjch  the  situation  is  taken  in  hand  and  the  spread  of 
infection  prevented.    Undoiibtediy  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  cf  Government  departments.    We  note  with  ap- 
prehension the  difficulty  which  the  Ministry  finds  in  securing  enough 
qualified  recruits  for  the  advisory  services.    Farmers  are  coming  to 
value  more  highly  the  free  advice  given  by  the  sciwntif ically  trained 
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specialist  on  such  problems  as  mineral  deficiencies  in  the  soil,  the 
manuring  of  grassland,  the  rationing  of  dairy  cows  and  so  on,  hut 
the  efficiency  of  this  advisory  service  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
suitable  candidates  larho  can  combine  work  in  the  laboratory  with  the 
power  to  go  on  to  the  farm  and  give  intelligible  advice  to  the  farmer 
on  practical  points.    The  universities  train  a  number  of  men  for  such 
work  each  year,  but  the  demand  from  overseas  is  keen  and  the  salaries 
offered  there  are  comparatively  high,   so  there  is  a  shortage,  of 
qualified  recruits  for  home  service.    British  agriculture  can  not 
afford  not  to  secure  the  best  brains  available,  and  if  needs  be  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  have  to  make  more  attractive  the  condi- 
tions of  service  at  home.    An  advisory  soil  chemist  or  an  agricultural 
economist  who,  if  he  knows  his  job,  may  be  able  to  save  hundreds  of 
pounds  for  the  farmers  in  a  district  is  worth  a  decent  salary...," 

Corn  Borer  An  editorial  in  Butter,  Cheese  &  Egg  Journal  for  August  24  says: 

"The  European  corn  borer  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  dairy  industry. 
The  dairy  farmer  without  his  corn  crop  would  be  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage.   The  borer  has  invaded  several  of  our  dairy  States  and  is 
threatening  others.    He  has  arrived  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.    Berrien  County,  along  the  southwestern  lake  border  of 
Lake  Michigan,  is  the  most  recent  point  of  attack  of  this  westward 
working  corn  destroyer.    With  Berrien  County  under  quarantine,  it  is 
entirely  possible,  in  the  opinion  of  State  entomologists  who  are  at- 
tempting to  bar  the  borer  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  pest  may  come  to 
include  Wisconsin  in  its  vicious  and  ruinous  circle,  which  now  extends 
westward  from  Ontario,  Canada,  including  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan. , , . " 

Freight  Rates         Reductions  in  freight  rates  on  canned  goods  and  sugar  moving 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Missoula,  Mont.,  were  ordered  August  27 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  Nov.  28,  Under 
present  rates,  the  comr;"lssion  held,  business  houses  in  Missoula  are 
subjected  to  unfair  discrimination,  since  competing  houses  in  Spokane, 
Wash,,  have  a  better  rate.    St. Joseph,  Mo,,  was  declared  by  the  com- 
mission to  be  unfairly  treated  in  the  existing  arrangement  of  freight 
rates  on  apples  and  to  smfer  from  discriminations  unduly  favorable  to 
St, Louis  and  other  distributing  centers,     A  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  apple  rates  out  of  St. Joseph  to  destinations  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  the  Dal^otas  was  ordered  to  become  effective  Nov,  28, 
The  new  rates,  which  were  based  on  a  mileage  scale  set  forth  in 
previous  decisions  of  the  commission,  will  operate  to  place  the  charge;.^ 
from  St. Joseph,  to  consoming  territory  on  a  basis  eqiiivalent  to  that 
now  enjoyed  ty  St .Louis  shippers,  (Press,  Aug.  28.) 

Fruit  Merger  A  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  of  August 

Plan  in       28  says;  "Possible  merging  of  the  Panama  interests  of  the  United  Fruit 
Panama        Company  and  the  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  through  absorp- 
tion of  the  interests  of  one  by  the  other  is  reported.    Officials  of 
both -companies  are  in  Balboa  now  and  are  reported  to  have  been  going 
over  the  plantations  in  the  Gatun  Lake  and  San  Bias  regions.  The 
United  Fruit  Company  has  large  interests  in  Bocas  del  Toro  and  recent- 
ly acquired  a  concession  for  large  developments  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  Panama  with  the  object  in  view  of  shipping  fruit  direct  to  Pacific 
Coast  markets  in  the  United  States.    The  Standard  Fruit  Company  has 
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65,000  acres  under  development  and  producing  at  San  Bias  and  other 
con'sideraole  holdings  in  the  Gatun  Lake  region.     It  is  already  ship- 
ping fruit  direct  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  operates  a  line  of  fast 
fruit  and  passenger  steamers  "between  ITew  Orleans,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
Havana,  C  Tiba,  Honduras  and  Colon.     It  is  said  that  local  production 
and  Pacific  Coast  markets  are  too  limited  for  the  activities  of  "both 

'  companies  and  either  the  selling  out  "by  one  to  the  other  or  a  merger 
seems  logical.    Both  companies  recently  reduced  the  prices  paid  for 

'    bananas  at  the  same  time." 

Grain  Ware-  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  August  2?  says: 

housing        "In  establishing  prices  for  any  commodity  the  visible  supply  is  the 

factor  of  first  imiportance . . . .  In  a  recent  interview  Congressman  W.  "E. 
Hull  of  Illinois  suggested  the  building  of  elevators  to  house  surplus 
grain  until  it  can  be  delivered  in  an  orderly  manner  and  not  diimped 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  harvest.     This  is  only  another  way  of  carin 
for  the  visible  supply.     It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  do  much  building,  however,  as  there  is  already  adequate  storage 
for  such  purposes.    Elevators  may  be  leased  under  the  Pederal  Ware- 
house Act,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  and  these  used  to  store 
grain  for  which  receipts  may  be  issued  on  which  bank  loans  may  be  ob- 
tained.    Cooperative  marketing,  carried  on  under  Federal  supervision, 
should  utilize  the  Pederal  warehouse  plan.     This  would  enable  grain 
growers  to  realize  a  good  portion  of  the  value  of  their  grain  on  loans 
based  on  their  warehouse  receipts,    The  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
authorize  these  loans  at  four  per  cent,  which  would  enable  farmers  to 
take  care  of  their  immediate  obligations  without  dumping  their  grain 
on  a  market  that  is  already  sagging  under  a  heavy  visible  supply." 

New  York  Milk         An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  August  29  says: 
Supply         "On  the  six  railroads  whiclTi  bring  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  its 
daily  milk  ration  of  113,500  f ortj?'"(mart  cans  the  maximum  hauls  of 
the  precious  fluid  vary  from  2V;0  to  530  miles.    New  York  has  been 
sending  far  afic-ld  for  its  milk  for  So  years,  but  always  the  radius 
of  iLs  jjroducing  area  has  been  growing  wider.     Commuters  and  their 
seven-rcomi  model  ccx.tases  have  ousted  the  cow  from  the  suburban  dis- 
trict, lying  wiDiin  thirty  to  forty  miles  of  Columbis  Circle,  but  that 
does  net  accounb  for  the  nccessit;/-  of  draii/ing  milk  from  farms  half  way 
to  Chicago.     If  milk  consumption  in  the  southern  third  of  the  Hudson 
valley  is  to  double  in  the  next  fourteen  years  as  it  has  in  the  past 
fourteen,  how  far  west  is  the  dairy  herd  likely  to  wander?    And  how 
will  its  migration  affect  the  dsi'^y  industrjr  of  New  England,  New  York 
and  adjacent  Stales?     These  are  question  ^rtinently  raised  by 
R.W.Quackenbush,  ■.-agr icvil turai  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines.*.  ♦ 
It  is  not  literally  true,  of  course,   that  New  York's  dairy  herd,  as  a 
whole,  has  m.oved  three  to  five  hundred  miles  away.    But  the  milk  in- 
dustry is  cliearly  enough  getting  away  from  the  East  and  its  movement 
may  hereafter  be  more  rapid  than  in  the  past  because  of  ever- improving 
transport  facilities  and  new  devices  for  protecting  the  milk  en  route. 
Certainly  the  consumer  will  not  benefit,  either  in  the  price  or  the 
quality  of  his  milk,  by  the  extension  of  the  producing  area;  the 
eastern  farmer  would  still  more  certainly  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
another  line  of  production  or  increasingly  severe  competition.  His 
forbears  saw  dominance  in  grain  production  pass  irrevocably  to  the 
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prairie  States.     The  eastern  farmer  of  the  present  generation  has 
doulitless  reconciled  himself  to  that,  "but  his  own  eyes  have  seen 
apples  and  eggs  from  the  Pacific  slope  come  in  to  command  the  eastern 
urhan  markets.    Will  he  now  stand  by  and  see  milk,  hutter  and  cheese, 
with  the  profits  therefrom,   slip  further  from  his  grasp?....." 


Section  3 

MiffiKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         Aug.  29|    Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  top  price  of  hogs 
$10.75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.85~$2.35  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $1.85  f.o.b.  Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers 
$1.65-$1.75  carlot  sale-s  in  Chicago.    Worth  Carolina  dnd  Virginia 
Yellow  sweet  potatoes  $3.50-$4  per  barrel  in  terminal  markets. 
Colorado  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  65^2^-$1.25  per  standard  flat  of  12  and 
15  melons  in  city  markers.    New  York  yellow  onions  $1.75-$2.50  sacked 
per  100  po-ahds  in  eastern  markets.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1.50~$2.25 
per  bushel  basket,    Arkansas  and  Missouri  Jonathans  $2,5C-$3  in 
Chicago . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  69  points,  closing  at  22.375(5  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  69  points,  closing  at  23.02^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  79  points,  closing  at 
23^ . 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  431^^;  Chicago 
43f<25;    Philadelphia  44|^;  Boston  43i«f . 

Closing  Torices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  August  27: 
Twins  24^;  Cheddars  24^;  Single  Daisies  25^^^;  Longhorns  25i5#. 

Grain  prices  quoted;    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.36-$1.53. 
No, 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34'4l»35.     No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.36- 
$1.38;  Kansas  City  $1.29"$1.45.    No, 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.08-$1.09; 
Kansas  City  $1,01-$1.04,    No. 5  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.06-$1.08; 
Minneapolis  $1,01-S1=02;  Kansas  City  98^-$l,02.    No. 2  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1.08-Aiai;  Kansas  City  $1.02-$1.06.    No.3<jyellow  corn 
Chicago  $1,0B-$1,09;  Minneapolis  $1.08"$1'09;  Kansas  City  $1.01-$1.05. 
No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  98^->$lX2.    No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45- 
47rf;  Kansas  City  46-48^^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Aug.  29,  Aug.  27,  Aug.  28,1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  190.00  189.30  161.88 

20  R.R.  stocks  140.03  140.00  118 c' 60 

(Wall  St.  Jour,,  Aug.  30.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  mattersaffectingagriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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FARIvi  BELIEF  "Coolidge  is  Told  Farmers  Support  the  Jardine  Plan,"  is  the 

title  of  an  expensive  dispatch  from  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  to  the 
New  York  Tijnes  to-day.    'This  says  in  pari;  -President  Coolidge  in 
the  preparation  of  his  recoiiLrnendations  to  Congress  on  farm  legislation,  which  is 
expected  to  "be  one  of  the  outstanding  controversial  questions  before  the  next 
session,  yesterday  received  expert  advice  from  the  American  Society  of  Agricultur- 
al Engineers  and  the  Farmers'  Equity  Cooperative  Creaniery  Association.    Both  del- 
egations,  speaking  as  representatives  of  middle  western  farm  interests,  made 
recomi-flendations  that  come  within  the  purview  of  President  Coolidge expected 

proposals  to  Congress  The  Agricultiiral  Engineers,  an  organization  that  for 

twenty  years  has  "been  engaged  in  research  in  special  fields  of  the  farm  industry, 
outlined  eight  proposals  to  the  President  having  to  do  wi-;;h  various  phases  of  the 
problem  as  they  see  it,  includirg  the  development  of  a  "better  standard  of  rural 
living  and  the  increase  of  the  farm  worker's  income.  They  find  a  great  disparity 
"between  the  agricultural  and  the  city  industrial  worker,  "but  see  the  "best  results 
in  education  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  machinery  and  power.  The  Creamery  Co- 
operative delegation  asked  only  that  the  Government  help  them  out  in  "better  edu- 
cational and  research  work  amcxig  the  m.em"bers,  so  that  they  might  get  more  "butter- 
fat  per  cow  O.B.Zimmerman,  president  of  the  Engineers^  Society  and  an  official 

of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  headed  his  delegation,  and  Ole  Hanson, 
manager  of  the  Orleans  J^e"b.,  headquarters, presented  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
creamery  association.'.  .  .  ' 

"The  engineers  had  prepared  a  recommendation  indorsing  the  plan  for 
'  orderly,  cooperative  m.arketing  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
William  M.  Jardine,  as  a  sound  and  logical  method  of  stabilizing  and  increasing 
agricultural  prices,  '  but  as  one  member  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  a  legislative 
recommendation  in  a  technical  report  it  vfas  eliminated.    The  Jardine  plan,  how- 
ever, remains  as  favored  by  the  individuals  of  the  delegation....'' 

(The  eight  recommendations  made  to  the  President  by  the  Agricultural 
Engineers,   'as  a  means  which  will,   in  our  judgment,  contribute  to  the  betterment 
of  Am.erican  agriculture,'  will  be  given  in  detail  in  tomorrow's  Daily  Digest.) 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  A  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

BUREAU  CQNSOLI-  "Proposals  which  recently  have  been  made  in  "i/Jashington  for  con- 
DATION  solidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  with  the  Budget  Bureau  are 

not  acceptable  to  President  Coolidge.     It  was  made  known  at  the 
s-iomm.er  Executive  office  yesterday  that  the  President  looks  on  the 
Budget  Bureau  as  a  prjrely  financial  agency  of  the  Government.    He  does  not  think 

the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  should  be  molded  into  it  The  matter  has  been  much 

debated  in  Congress  and  it  is  expected  another  bill  for  consolidation  of  the  two 
bureaus  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress." 
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Section  2 

Bulgarian  While  Bulgarian  trade,  both  export  and  import,  has  largely  in- 

Tobacco       creased  since  the  war,  its  character  has  entirely  changed,  according 
to  the  London  Financial  News.    Tobacco  has  taken  the  place  of  cereals 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  exports.    Thus  while  in  1911  Bulgaria  ex- 
ported cereals  to  a  total  value  of  129,000,000  gold  francs,  represent- 
ing 70  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  (134,634,000  gold  francs),  in 
1926  the  value  of  the  cereals  exported  was  only  54,000,000  gold  franco, 
or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  the  year  (209,448,000 
gold  francs) . 

Consulting  "That  the  new  profession  of  consulting  agric^olturists  has  at 

Agricultural    last  received  official  recognition  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  action 
Engineers    of  the  council  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  says 
Stanley  E.  Morse  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.    Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  formation 
of  a  division  of  consulting  agricultural  engineers,  with  membership 
requirements  for  the  admission  of  men  of  high  professional  standing  and 
a  code  of  ethics.    This  group  of  consulting  agricultural  engineers, 
Mr.  Morse  says,  proposes  to  cooperate  with  Federal  and  State  agriculture 
al  agencies  and  its  members  are  devoting  themselves  particularly  to 
commercial  agriculture...."  (Press,  Aug.  30.) 

Kansas  Agri-  Richard  V.  Oulahan,  writing  from  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  The  New  York 

culture       Times  of  August  30  says To  improved  agricultural  and  other  condi- 
tions in  the  State  are  attributed  the  popularity  said  to  be  possessed 

by  President  Coolidge,.  If  it  were  asked  again,   'What^s  the  matter 

with  Kansas?'  One  answer  might  be  found  in  this  year's  prospect  of 
agricultural  prosperity.    Wheat  has  not  done  so  well,  although  there 
will  be  a  good  yield,  but  the  corn  crop  is  a  bumper.    From  northwestern 
Kansas  come  reports  of  the  prosperous  corn  yield  that,  as  one  newspaper 
dispatch  puts  it,  'fairly  taxes  one's  credulity.'    There  is  dissatis- 
faction among  farmers  with  the  conditions  with  which  they  Jiave  to  deal. 
...but  it  is  not  as  general  as  in  other  great  farm  States  of  the  West 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  excited  over  their  economic  status.  Some 
who  say  they  know  the  farm  situation  contend  that  a  good  proportion  of 
Kansas  farmers  could  improve  their  condition  materially.    Criticism  is 
heard  over  the  way  many  farms  are  managed,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
farmer  who  applies  a  fair  degree  of  business  and  knowledge  of  farming 
methods  usually  succeeds.    Some  of  the  dissatisfaction  is  due  to  the 
haiig-over  of  heavy  mortgages  from  the  speculation  in  farm  lands  during 
the  World  War  inflation  period. .One  criticism  aimed  at  considerable 
percentages  of  Kansas  farmers  is  that  they  fail  to  produce  things  in- 
digenous to  the  farm  that  are  necessary  for  their  own  tables  and  are 
obliged  to  purchase  such  articles.    D.S.Otis,  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Commission  of  the  Aii.erican  Bankers'  Association,  put  this  situa- 
tion tersely  when  he  said  in  a  speech  before  the  Kansas  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation: 'That  there  are  opportunities  for  a  greater  diversity  of  pro- 
duction in  Kansas  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  12  per  cent  of  the 
Kansas  farms  produce  no  eggs,  21  per  cent  no  chickens,  26  per  cent 
no  hogs,  45  per  cent  no  beef  cattle,  34  per  cent  no  dairy  cows,  24  per 
cent  no  farm  gardens,  95  per  cent  no  sheep,  95  per  cent  no  silage  crops, 
79  per  cent  no  orchard  fruits  and  94  per  cent  no  small  fruits."* 


~  3  ~ 


Mldd'l.?  ^-3 St.  Gl8r>.n  Irj  svrld,  writing  from  Chicago  to  Ths  New  lork  Times  of 

Aj/.v  lov.l'care    Ai:-gusr,  ?2,.za.y^:i  "lo  seems  r.oarcelly  crodi-~'.ab3.e  aiid  yet  it  'ib  a    ac  , 

thfjt  cortain  sect  ions  of  the  Middla  ^est  are  prci-ii-cd  so  hi^p:  a  de  j^ee 
of  agrrlcultm'al  provsperity  this  fall  that  Dan±-er;3  a::-jd  o-asins^r.  m^n  are 
begin:" iT;.g  to  worry  about  the  possible  bad  effects  ox  farra  a:*  >'„'M.-ij::ce. 
The  Cnaiia  Chaifber  of  Coirjaarce  sends  out  a  special  balletin  ow^ij^iarizing 
crop  pvcojjects  for  Neb;f;;?.rii.a  and  saj'ing  that  a  note  of  caut-:.on  x;?  heard 
from  shrewd  b-aciness  D.en,   Qest  this  increased  prosperity  be  rais-ander- 
stood  as  a  boom,  with  wild  and  uneconomic  expenditures  resulting.'... 
Nebraska  is  promised  a  corn  crop  of  216,000,000  bushels  as  coTipared  to 
139,000,000  bushels  last  year,  and  corn  will  be  a  particu-larly  valua- 
ble crop  tMs  year.     On  the  present  basis  of  Livestock  prices,  it  is 
worth  at  least  a  dollar  a  bushel.    Most  of  the  ITorthm^est  will  experi- 
ence an  almost  equal  degree  of  prosperity.    As  a  matter  of  f  -iCt,  of  all 
the  farm  States  of  the  western  territory  Illinois  has  the  poorest  pros- 
pect this  year,  and  the  fam  distress  prob3.em  never  has  been  serious 
here....," 

Nebraska»s  An  account  of  IJebraska^s  new  wheat  pool  is  given  in  The 

New  Viiheat  Neoraska  Parmer  for  August  2Q  by  its  organization  director,  J.  W.Brinton. 
Pool  Mr.  Brinton  says  in  part?  "Febraska  is  going  to  put  over  a  50  per  cent 

wheat  pool.    This  was  decided  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  new  Nebraska  Y.neat  Pool  which  was  organized  last 
year  under  the  Nebraska  Cooperative  Act.    This  action  was  taken  after 
arrangements  had  been  mads  to  finance  such  a  campaign  independent  of  the 
old  pool  and  its  present  wheat  marketing  activities,  and  after  wheat 
pool  representatives  had  secured  the  assurance  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Agricult-'xre  that  it  would  give  the  campaign  full  coopera- 
tion and  active  support.     The  new  contracts  call  for  50  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  of  the  State  before  they  aire  effective.    The  contracts 
used  will  oe  the  standard  cooperative  marketing  coriimodity  contract  used 
in  building  the  big  wheat  cooperatives  in  Canada,  and  the  same  contract 
used  by  wheat  cooperatives  in  other  States.     The  new  50  per  cent  wheat 
pool  will  be  known  as  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Q-rowers'  Association  Non-Stock 
Cooperative.     It  will  have  no  connection  with  the  old  wheat  pool  in  this 
State,  organized  in  1922  at  Trenton.     The  contracts  in  the  old  associa- 
tion expire  this  yeai^.     The  contracts  wall  contain  a  50  per  cent  clause 
and  a  withdrawal  privilege  in  case  the  50  per  cent  is  not  secured. 
July  1,  1S29,  has  been  set  as  the  time  limit  to  secure  the  50  per  cent 
signup.     This  will  be  based  upon  the  whea'v  acreage  of  Nebraska  as 
given  in  the  regj.lar  annual  published  report  of  the  State  department  of 
agriculture.    If  the  required  acreage  is  se:.r.'.red  by  July  1,  1928,  the 
contracts  xvill  become  effective.     If  the  acreage  is  not  secured  by 
next  July,  the  time  is  automatically  extended  in  the  contracts  to 
July  1,  1929, 

P.P. Island              "So  great  is  the  prospective  crop  of  certified  seed  potatoes  in 
Potatoes     Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  this  year' that  transportation  people  are 
confronted  with  a  problem  of  getting  them  to  market.    An  increase  of 
300  per  cent  over  last  yearns  bi?Eper  crop  is  expected  from  the  fact 
that  the  acreage  producing  certified  ';eed  has  increased  in  one  year, 
from  9,000  to  27,000  "  (Press,  ..ug.  30.) 
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Production  In  a  summary  of  general  "business  and  financial  conditions 

throngho-at  the  several  Federal  R3serve  Districts,  "based  upon  statis- 
tics for  the  months  of  Jul/  and  August,   the  Federal  Reserve  Board  says: 
"Output  of  manufacturers  declined  in  Jaly  and  v«as  in  practically  the 
same  volume  as  a  year  ago,  end  the  production  of  minerals,  which  was 
further  reduced  during  the  month,  was  at  the  lowest  level  since  early 
in  1926,  vvhen  the  anthracite  sirike  was  in  progress.     Iron  and  steel 
production  in  July  was  in  the  smallest  volume  since  1925,  and  continued 
at  practically  the  same  level  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  August. 
Automobile  output  for  July  and  the  early  7i/eeks  of  August  was  consider*- 
ahly  "below  that  of  the  corresponding  mxonth  of  last  year;  production 
of  ru'bher  tires,  nonferrous  m.etals  and  food  products  and  activity  of 
woolen  mills  were  sm.aller  in  July  than  in  the  preceding  month.  Cotton 
consumption  was  smaller  than  in  June,  "but  continued  unusually  large 
for  this  season  of  the  year.    Production  of  leather,   shoes,  and  lum"ber 
increased  in  JuDy  as  compared  with  June.    Factory  employment  and  pay 
rolls  showed  seasonal  decreases  in  July  and  were  smaller  than  in  any 
month  since  1924.    Employment  in  coal  miining  has  "been  reduced  in  recent 
months,  and  reports  indicate  some  unem.ployiaent  in  certain  of  the  huild- 
iug  trades  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  construction  of  houses..-." 

Production  and       The  Field  (London)  for  Augiast  18  says;  "Arthur  Amos,  the  lectur- 
Prices         er  in  agriculture  at  Gam"bridge  University,  has  raised  again  the  thorny 
question  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in  relation  to  agricultural 
production.    He  recently  read  a  paper  at  the  Agricultural  Education 
Association's  meeting  at  Bai:igor  in  which  he  severely  criticized  the 
conclusions  that  some  writers  have  "built  up  on  the  "basis  of  the  famous 
dictum  that  'high  farming  is  no  remedy  for  low  prices.'    Really  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  degree.     It  may  well  oe  a  sound  commercial  proposition 
for  one  farmer  to  spend  more  m-oney  on  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs, 
whereas  further  expenditure  iinder  these  heads  would  show  no  commensu- 
rate return  on  another  farm  that  is  alrea.dy  farmed  in  intensive  fash- 
ion.    It  is  true  that  the  standard  of  production  on  the  majority  of 
farms  does  not  approach  the  point  xvhen  further  expendit'ore  on  fertiliz- 
ers and  feeding  stuffs  would  "be  wasteful  and  most  farmers  will  concur 
with  Mr.  Amos  in  his  distaste  for  the  advice  that  has  "been  given  lately 
"by  some  economists  to  'farm  more  extensively.'    But,  reluctant  as  t"hey 
may  "be,  farmers  are  "being  driven  "by  the  force  of  economic  circumstances 
to  curtail  their  production  rather  than  to  intensify  it.    In  the  first  ' 
place  they  can  not  see  where  the  money  is  coming  from  to  allow  of  in- 
creased outlay  even  if  handsome  returns  are  to  be  secured.  Higher 
farming  demands  the  investmient  of  more  capital,  and  at  the  present 
time  most  farmers  are  hard  enough  pressed  to  find  cash  for  the  every- 
day outgoings  on  the  farm  without  considering  the  possibility  of  laying 
out  further  sums  in  the  development  of  their  business.    This  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  an  obstacle  not  easily  overcome.     The  pro- 
vision of  credit  on  easy  terms  for  farmers  seems  as  likely  as  not  to 
drag  some  of  them,  into  deeper  water...." 

Waste  Products        The  Prairie  Farmer  for  A^agust  27  states  that  a  factory  is  being 
erected  at  St. Joseph,  Missouri,   to  make  insulating  board  from  straw. 
Gratifying  progress  is  being  made  in  devising  new  uses  for  waste  farm 
products ,it  says. 
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Section  3 
MARKET  ^UCT^TiarS 

'  Farm  Products         Aug.  30.'     Chicago  hog  prices  closed  at  $10.75,  prices  on  "beef 
steers  choice,  $13.75  to  $14.65;  heifers,  good  and  choice^  $8-50  to 
$13.25;  cows,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $10-25;  vealets,  medium  to 
choice,  $11^75  to  $14.50;  heavy  calves,  medium  to  choice,  $7.50  to 
$10.50;   stocker  and  feeder  steers,  common  to  choice,  $6.50  to  $10.00; 
fat  l-amhs,  medium  to  choice,  $12.50  to  $13.85;  yearling  wethers,  medium 
to  choice,  $8.00  to  $11.75;  fat  ewes,  common  to  choice,  $3.50  to  $6,50 
and  feeding  lambs,  medium  to  choice,  $11^50  to  $13.75. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Coohler  potatoes  $1.95-$2.45  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.85-$2  f.o.b.  Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  $1.60- 
$1.75  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Worth  Carolina  and  Virginia  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $2a75-$4  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    New  Jersey 
yellows  $1-$1.50  per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York  City.    New  York  yellow 
onions  $1.90'-$2.25  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  the  East.  Massachusetts 
stock  mostly  $2-$2,10.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1.50-$2.25  per  bushel 
basket. 

Cotton — Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
m^irkets  declined  71  points,  closing  at  21.66^  per  lb.     October  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  72  points,  closing 
at  22.30^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  down  80  points, 
closing  at  22. 20^^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.35- 
$1.52.  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35.    No. 3  red  winter  Chicago  $1.34. 
No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.35-$1.36;  Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.55.    No. 2 
mixed  corn  Chjcago  $1.07;  Kansas  City  99^-$1.01.    No. 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.04"$1.05;  Minneapolis  99^~$1;  Kansas  City  97^-$l.    No. 2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.07"$1,08^'  Kansas  City  $"J.,02-$1.03.    No. 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  il.OS-'.il.OS;  Minneapolis  $1.06-$1.07;  Kansas  City 
$1-$1.02,    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  97^-$l.    No-3  white  oats 
Chicago  44-47^;  Minneapolis  44-46^^;  Kansas  City  45-47^.  (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and  Average  closing  price  Aug.  30,  Aug.  29, 

Railroads  20  Industrials  190.63  190.00 

20  H,R.  stocks  131.30  140.03 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Aug.  31.) 


Aug. 30, 1925 
161.83 
119.79 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenti.^  all  shades  of  opinion  i 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularlj' in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approv 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  tl 
news  of  importance. 
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POPULATION  AND  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Geneva  to-day  says:  "The 

FOOD  SUPPLY       population  of  the  world  should  not  laugh  at  the  problem  over  world 
population,  Prof.  E.  M.  East,  of  Harvard  University,  told  the  world 
population  conference  yesterday.    He  warned  his  fellow  delegates  . 
that  the  available  food  supply  can  sustain  eventually  only  a  total  of  5,000,000,000 
people,  unless  discoveries  of  science  bring  about  radical  food  possibilities. 
Professor  East  remarked  that  in  one  century  the  popijlation  had  increased  from 
900,000,000  to  1,850,000,000  and  asserted  that  at  the  current  rate  of  increase 
5,000,000,000  would  be  reached  in  about  100  years.     'The  production  of  cheap  syn- 
thetic food  is  a  dream  that  will  remain  a  dream  for  generations,'  he  said.     'I  pre- 
fer to  call  it  a  nightmare.    The  potential  food  supply  of  the  seas,  lakes  and 
streams  is  relatively  unimportant.    The  effort  of  the  human  race  to  expand  its 
numbers  is  limited  to  the  produce  of  about  13,000,000,000  tillable  acres,  two-fifth 
of  which^ are  now  under  cultivation.    And  since  it  takes  about  two  and  a  half  acres 
to  support  each  individual  under  present  standards  of  agricultural  efficiency,  it 
is  clear  that  the  world  can  sustain  only  5,000,000,000  people  unless  unfoiBi^en 
changes  occur  in  our  economic  system.'...." 


■FLOOD  AEIEA  FUNDS  The  press  to-day  reports^  '''Concerned  over  the  dwindling  funds 

for  closing  cre-^S'.sses  along  the  Mississippi  Biver  resulting  from 
the  flood,  Secretary  of  War  Davis  yesterday  urged  Controller  General 
McCarl  to  reconsider  his  recent  decision  against  the  use  of  part  of  the  iiivers  and 
harbors  appropriation  for  that  purpose.    Mr.  Davis  then  left  for  St .Louis  to  con- 
fer on  the  situation  with  Col.  Charles  L=  Potter,  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.    A  plan  of  the  Vvar  D&par t.T.ent  to  a"athorize  the  immediate  use  of 
$2,000,000  from  the  $50,000,000  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation  for  the  crevasse 
work  was  vetoed  by  the  Controller  General  as  illegal,  although  the  department  had 
intended  to  return  the  svun  from  next  year's  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  to  be 
made  toward  the  six-year  rivers'  and  harbors'  development  program.     The  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  Mr.  Davis  explained,  is  using  all  available  funds  to  get  the 
crevasses  closed,  but  these  resources  are  dwindling  rapidly.    He  will  take  up  with 
Colonel  Potter  the  question  whether  other  funds  can  be  transferred  for  this  work. 
The  commission,  in  his  opinion,  is  dcir^g  eve:i"ything  possible  -under  the  circum- 
stances.    Some  of  the  river  districts,  however,  have  been  so  impoverished  by  the 
flood  that  they  have  been  unable  to  their  pro  rata  contributions,  whereby  they 

share  with  the  Federal  Govermnent  the  expense  of  river  improvements." 


HAY  GOES  UNCUT  A  Groveland,  N,Y.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  31  says: 

"Hay  fields  throughout  the  Genesee  Valley  will  go  uncut  this  year 
unless  the  market  gets  stronger.    Growers  have  gone  on  strike  at 

the  opening  offers  of  $7  to  $9  a  ton  for  medi-um  quality  hay.    Hundreds  of  acres  of 

uncut  hay  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  valley...." 
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Section  2 

Agric-'alt-oral  Tte  fo3;lowing  recomnendat  i ons  for  agricultural  relief  were  made 

Relief  Rec-    to  President  Coclidge  ty  the  tor lean  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
ommendations  neers  at  a  conference  ab  Rapid  Oity,   3.  Dak.,  August  30;  ^^1.  We 

solicit  interest  in  the  consiier ation  of  all  of  the  factors  which  will 
determine  the  fa.vm  worker ?  s  income  and  that  due  regard  "be  given  to  the 
securing  of  increased  production  per  farm  worker  and  the  lowering  of 
the  cost  of  production  'by  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  methods  of  op- 
eration and  management.     This  recommendation  in  no  way  minimizes  any 
sound,  "business-like  method  of  increasing  the  selling  prices  of  farm 
products  or  the  orderly  mai-keting  of  sane.    It  is  further  requested  that 
in  the  compiling  of  agricultural  statistics  and  data  major  importance 
be  given  to  results  ohtained  "by  the  "best,  rather  than  to  average, 
results.    2,  That  in  the  financing  of  agriculture  greater  emphasis  "be 
placed  on  earnings  than  on  estimated  or  speculative  land  values. 
3,  That  encouragemicnt  be  given  to  the  further  development  of  industrial 
uses  of  all  farm  produAts.    4.     That  support  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  problem  of  the  t.r,.i,}.h;1;er  of  surplus  f€.^^  population  to  industrial 
activities.     5.     That  indorsement  be  given  to  an  engineering  study  to 
be  made  of  the  losses  in  agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Engineering  Council  and  the  Acierican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, with  the  object  of  securing  greater  production  per  worker  and 
lowering  the  cost  of  production.     5.  Thet  in  the  organization  of  flood- 
control  measures  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  importance  of  retard- 
ing flood  waters  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  drainage  areas,  particu- 
larly by  methods  now  practiced  by  agricultural  engineers.    ?.  That  en- 
co'urageraent  be  given  to  the  development  of  an  enlarged  research  pro- 
gram to  Euppoi-t  and  supplement  the  work  now  so  ably  being  conducted  by 
the  State  colleges,  by  experiment  stations  and  by  the  various  Eederal 
agencies  in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems  and  in  recommending 
the  adoption  of  better  farm  practices.     8.    That  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  request  for  the  change  of  the  status  of  the  pres- 
ent division  of  agricultiiral  engineering  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
in  the  United  States  Depara-ment  of  Agriculture  to  that  of  a  Bureau  of 
Agricult'oral  Engineering  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture". 

Agricultural  President  Earrell  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  writing 

Trainir^      in  The  Breeder's  G-azette  for  September,   says:  "^...-It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  that  to  be  successful  in  an  agricultural  enterprise, 
one  must  have  a  trained  intelligence  as  well  as  the  necessary  per- 
sonal qualities,   including  sound  character,  good  judgment,  integrity 
and  other  indispensable  attributes.     The  American  farmer  rapidly  is 
developing  his  technical  ability.    He  employs  machinery  increasingly. 
He  is  beginning  to  keep  cost  accounts  and  finds  that  it  pays  big  div- 
idends.   He  uses  the  products  of  science  and  in^.^ention  in  his  work 
and  in  his  play  and  his  home  life.    More  and  m.ore,  he  is  becoming  adept 
in  'stating  his- case*?  he  writes  articles  for  the  newspapers  and  makes 
oral  statements  to  groups  of  his  neighbors  or  to  business  groups,  maz^'' 
of  them  good  articles  or  speeches.    He  does  all  these  things  because 
he  must,   if  he  is  to  succeed  in  his  business.     The  kind  of  agriculture 
that  is  succeeding  in  America — -and  much  of  it  is— and  the  kind  that 
will  continue  to  mal^e  headway,   is  quite  beyond  t?ne  powers  of  mind  and 
of  spirit  of  the  peasant  type  of  hitman  beings     This  is  one  of  several 
reasons  why  we  need  have  no  fear  that  American  farmers  will  become  a 
peasant  class.     The  peasant  type  of  farmer  probably  has  less  chance  of 
survival  in  Ainerica  now  than  at  arjy  other  period  of  our  history. 
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College  training,  as  provided  at  the  agricultural  colleges,   is  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  the  type  of  man  who  is  doing  well  now  and 
who  will  continue  to  do  well  in  American  agriculture...,  " 

British  Prices       Wholesale  prices  in  Great  Britain  me?5sured  on  a  "basis  of  100  in 
1924,  averaged  ^$  less  in  July  than  in  Jujie,  the  index  nu-nhers  for 
the  two  months  heing  84.9  and  85.3  respectively.    In  spite  of  this 
general  reduction  in  the  indoz,   the  price  of  such  important  items  as^ 
cotton,  textiles  and  industrial  materials  rose;   the  index^numher  for 
cotton  rising  from  68,2  in  June  to  70.4  in  July;  that  for* other  tex- 
tiles increasing  from  78,6  to  80.2  and  for  industrial  materials  from 
89.5  to  90.    With  the  exception  of  a  slight  fall  in  April  the  index 
for  cotton  materials  has  advanced  month  by  month  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  July  figure  being  nearly  20^  above  the  January  index, 
according  to  advices  just  received  by  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  Hew 
York  from  its  British  information  service.    In  the  food  group  each  of 
the  items  compared  with  June  declined  in  price  in  July,  cereals  by 
.6^,  meat  and  fish  by  1.8)6  and  other  foods  by  2.4^.     Iron,  steel  and 
other  metals  declined  in  price  also,  iron  and  steel  1.2^  and  the  other 
metals  2^.    If  1913  is  taken  for  a  basis  of  100,  the  index  for  all 
articles  in  July  was  141.1,  the  figures  for  53  articles  of  food  and 
for  97  industrial  materials  being  153.5  and  134.5  respectively. 

Business  Men  An  editorial  in  Parm  and  Ranch  for  August  27  says:  "George  7i/'. 

and  Farmers    Bonaghey,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  s-'ogge sts  more  harmony  and  concerted 
action  among  business  m.en  of  the  South  and  among  farmers  in  an  effort 

to  arrive  at  an  equitable  solution  of  our  agricultural  problems  

Parm.  and  R.anch  has  known  Mr.  Bonaghey  as  a  tireless  workers  and  un- 
swerving friend  of  the  farmer.    His  suggestions  should  not  be  passed 
»   by  lightly.    They  are  worth  the  most  serious  consideration.  Farmers 
have  business  relations  with  bankers  and  other .business  men.    Men  en- 
gaged in  banking  and  in  commercial  life  realize  more  than  ever  before 
that  all  prosperity  begins  with  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  If 
for  no  other  thfi-ji  a  sfifish  reason,  they  are  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  producer.    Therefore  the  s-saggestion  that  all  interested 
parties  discuss  freely  with  each  other  the  problems  both  are  concerned 
with  is  sound  and  logical.    If  we  coizld  wipe  out  all  class  distinction 
and  remove  all  unreason'--ble  suspicion,   the  diff icul'cies  which  appear 
almost  insurmountable  to-day  would  quickly  disappear....*^ 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  jTae  Michigan  Farmer  for  August  37  says:  "Two 

conditions  necessary  to  the  rjuccsssful  conduct  of  cooperatives  were 
recently  brought  to  our  a-, terition  by  men  living  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  world.    At  a  session  cf  the  American  Country  Life  Association  at 
East  Lansing,  Br.  Jacob  Lange,  dean  of  the  Smallholders  Agricultural 
School  at  F'aen,  Ber^mark,  ex^pressed  the  opinion  that  the  educational 
system  of  his  country  V7a3  a  contributing  factor  in  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  Banish  cooperative  enterprises-     Trained  people  work 
together  with  less  friction;  place  more  confidence  in  each  other;  take 
pains  to  provide  needed  safeguards,  etc.    This  training  can  not  be  done 
effectively  through  the  organization  ii;seli.    A  properly  organized 
school  system  fui'niohes  the  type  of  training  needed.    The  other  matter 
is  a  management  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  service.    Last  week  we 
were  inspecting  farms  in  a  neighborhood  where  a  young  man  seems  to  be 
m.eeting  up  with  this  condition.    He  is  the  manager  of  a  northern 
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Michigan  cooperative  elevator.    He  not  only  gives  attention  to  the 
products  that  his  elevator  handles,  "but  he  is  constantly  informing 
himself  on  how  his  patrons  can  "best  dispose  of  their  hutter,  eggs, 
poultry,  and  other  products  not  listed  for  the  elevator.    He  further 
cooperates  with  the  local  merchants  and  other  agencies  to  secure  the 
best  results  for  the  farmers    when  purchasing  their  supplies.  Unless 
"both  of  these  factors— a  trained  mem-hership  and  a  management  sold  on 
the  idea  of  giving  real  service — are  provided,  cooperation  can  he  only 
partly  successful  and  it  can  not  expect,  over  a  term  of  years,  to  he 
more  efficient  than  the  experienced  private  handler  of  goods." 

Plood  Losses  An  editorial  in  Hie  New  York  Times  for  August  31  says;  "Coinci- 

dent with  the  announcement  that  Secretaries  Hoover  and  I>ight  Davis 
plan  to  visit  the  Mississippi  flood  district  comes  the  first  detailed 
and  official  estimate  of  the  actual  damage  done.    The  largest  area 
under  water  was  in  Arkansas,  estimated  at  1,838,500  acres,  Louisiana 
"being  next  with  1,112,000  acres.    Arkansas  al'so  lost  more  cattle  and 
horses  than  any  other  State,  as  well  as  more  poultry  and  swine.  Louisi- 
ana was  in  each  class  a  close  second.    The  total  losses  included 
25,325  horses  and  mules,  50,490  cattle.  148,110  swine  and  1,276,570 
fowls.    Although  a  good  portion  of  the  flooded  area  was  in  forest  or 
swamps,  ahout  2,600,000  of  the  total  ar^a  of  4,417,500  acres  had  "been 
in  cotton  and  another  1,100,000  acres  in  corn.    These  bare  figiares  are 
so  enormous  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to  grasp. 
T/lhat  they  mean  in  terms  of  human  suffering  and  lost  hopes  is  incalcula- 
ble....i'or  the  flood  victims  the  task  is  now  to  rebuild  and  to  prepare 
for  the  next  season.    The  more  fortunate  will  have  been  able  to  reap  a 
small  harvest  planted  late.    Others  will  need  assistance  throughout  the 
winter  and  v/ill  require  aid  next  spring.     Swine  and  chickens  are  easily 
replaced.    But  horses  and  mules  represent  a  considerable  outlay.  The 
twenty— five  thousand  lost  represent  an  enormous  amount  of  potential 
energy.    To  replace  this  is  essential  if  the  work  of  the  region  is  to 
be  properly  done 

Potato  Crop  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  August  31  says:  "Our 

Value  potato  crop  is  offici.?J.ly  estimated  at  411,000,000  bushels,  against 

356,000,000  a  year  ago  and  the  five-year  average  of  394,000,000.  If 
appraised  according  to  its  importance  in  the  national  diet  this  crop 
would  take  second  place,   standing  next  to  wheat  which,  in  importance  as 
a  food  crop,   outranl?:s  all  others.    It  is,  therefore,   of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  an  average  crop  of  potatoes.    But  neither 
producers  nor  conGumers  should  look  at  the  411,000,000  bushel  figure 
and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  vje  have  a  great  crop  of  potatoes  which 
will  be  a  drug  on  the  mai'ket.     That  is  not  the  Case.    It  is  too  early 
yet  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  potato  crop,  but  assuming  that  the 
forecast  is  realized  the  production  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  supply 
domestic  needs.    All  of  that  crop  will  not  be  salable  potatoes  fit  for 
the  market.     Seed  also  must  be  provided  for.    The  unsalable  culls,  loss 
from  disease,  freezing,  and  storage  shrinking  must  be  deducted.  All 
these  will  amount  to  30  per  cent  at  the  m.inim-uxQ,  leaving  70  per  cent 
as  the  maxim-um  that  can  be  consumed  as  food.    Our  crop  of  411,000,000 
bushels  then  would,  at  an  outside  figure,  represent  287,700,000  bushels 
of  consumable  potatoes.    The  per  capita  consumption  now  is  about  2  2/3 
bushels  a  year.    The  Department  of  Commerce  estimated  the  population 
on  July  1,  1927,  at  118,600,000.    That  means  a  consumptive  capacity  for 
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316,000,000  "bushels  of  potatoes. .This  year's  crop  should  give  rail- 
roads from  225,000  to  250,000  carloads  of  freight.    What  it  will  give 
to  the  farmers  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  marketing  is  done.  If 
properly  distrihuted,  the  crop  should  be  a  profitable  one  to  all  con- 
cerned." 


Section  3 
IMSKET  quOTATIONS 

Farm  Products         August  31:    Wew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.85-$2.25  per 
hundred  lbs.  in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  $1.75- 
$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Virginia  and  North  Carolina  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  $2,50"$4  per  barrel  in  leading  city  markets;  $2.75- 
$3.25  f.o.b.    East  Shore  Maryland.    New  York  yellow  onions  $1.75"$2.40 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  consuming  centers.    Midwestern  yellows 
$i.90-$2,10  in  Chicago,    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1.25-$2,25  per  bushel 
basket  in  the  East.    Missouri  and  Illinois  Jonathans  $2.50  in  Chicago. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:    New  York  44(2^;  Chicago 
43f^;  Philadelphia  45^;  Boston  44^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  August  30: 
Plats  24|^/J;  T.Tins  24^;  Single  Daisies  241^2^;  Double  Daisies  24:^(^; 
Young  Americas  25f^;  Longhorns  25j^;  Square  Prints  25^1^, 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $10.90. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  7  points,  closing  at  21.56^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Escchange  declined  10  points,  closing  at  22,20(p, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point,  closing  at 
22.19^, 

Grain  prices  quoted:  No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1,35-$1.49. 
No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.35-$1.38.    No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.54,    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.36;  Kansas  City 
$1^29-$1.44.    No. 2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.06;  Kansas  City  98^^-$1.01. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.05;  Minneapolis  98-995^;  Kansas  City  96-99(^. 
No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $J..07;'  Kansas  City  $1,01"$1*04.    No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  $lo05-$1.0S;  Minneapolis  $i.04-$1.05;  Kansas  City  $1-$1.02. 
No, 3  whits  oats  Chicago  44-4S^;    Minneapolis  43-45^^;  Kansas  City 
45-4?^.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Aug.  31,  Aug.  30,  Aug.  31,  1926 

Railroads                   20  Industrials'  189.79  190.63  162.51 

20  R.R.  stocks  138.56  139.30  121.55 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Sept.  1.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TKE  PRESIDENT  ON  A  Mii  fcev^ooc' ,  S.  Pale,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states 

lEEIGATION         that  Prssideirv  Coolid.ge  yestei'day  Isegan  te?.ling  the  people  of  the 

Black  Eiils  £,ood-by  in  an  informal  speech  at  :;:he  Eutte  County  fair. 

Earlier  in  the  day  he  inspected  the  Govt^riiaent  ^  s  vast  irrig-acJon 
prject  at  Newell.    In  the  course  of  his  talk  he  ssid;  "I  am  very  nnich  interested 
in  reviewing  the  progress  of  your  irrigation  piojcch.    A  year  or  two  ago  we  were 
not  certain  it  was  going  to  be  a  succesr,  but  more  recent  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  success.    I  am  sure  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  success  of 
ftiis  region  and  am  sure  that  it  will  be  able  to  sustain  a  large  population  and  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  soil  uf  this  region,"    'J3r:e  dispatch  says;  '^Newell 
and  Nisland  are  within  ?  miles  of  each  other,  about  70  miles  from  Ra;^id  City,  or 
100  from  the  lodge  as  the  President  traveled  yesterday.     Tvienty- three  years  ago 
it  was  so  much  sun-scorched  prpirie  land,  but  the  Government  has  invested  about 
$4,000,000  in  the  irrigation  project.     Some  100,000  acres  are  irrigated  frcn  a  da" 
on  the  Belief  ourche  River  holding  70,000,000,000  gallons  of  vje.tev .    Tiie  whole  area 
is  a  network  of  irrigation  canals  ana  ditches,   and  there  are  approximately  1,000 
farms  averaging  70  acres  apiece  -under  ciiltivation.    One  of  the  largest  sugar  beet 
factories  in  the  cou^itry  is  bej.ng  erec !,;e.d. . .  .As  the  President  drove  about  the 
prairie,  especially  tbrough  Ine  Govern-a:cnt '  s  experimental  farm,  he  must  have  been 
again  impressed  with  the  va-stness  of  the  country  over  which  he  presides.     As  he 
sat  in  the  stand  at  the  county  fair  he  nust  have  been  impressed  with  the  fullness 
of  its  yield.    There  were  draft  horses,  3  feet  across  rhe  back,  and  cattle  that 
have  apparently  never  suffered  from  any  depression...*" 


NEW  YORK  DAIRY  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Albany  states  that 

MEN  ORGANIZE      representatives  of  farmers'  mai'ketirig  organizations  that  sell  milk 
in  Greater  New  York  were  summoned  yesterday  for  a  coriference  in 
Albany  on  Sept.  13  to  organize  a  milk  producers'  advisory  board. 
The  call  was  issued  by  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  of  Albany,  who  was  chairman  of  the  progr-'i: 
committee  which  proposed  tne  advisory  beard  as  a  means  of  unifying  dairymen  in 
the  New  York  milkshed.    The  three  producers'  organisations  invited  to  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  are  the  Dairymen's  Leagu.e  Cocpverative  Association,  Inc.,  th. 
Sheffield  Producers'  Gooperati-\7-e  Association,  Inc.,  and  the  Unity  Cooperative 
Dairj-nen's  Association,  Inc.     They  are  said  to  have  a  membership  of  5'J,, 000  farmers, 
who  furnish  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  metropolitan 
market. 


GRAPE  SHIPMENTS  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  states  that 

the  big  rush  of  Calj.fornia  grape  ship.cants  is  about  to  begin.  Prom 
3,000  to  5,000  carloads  a  week  are  er^pected  at  the  start,  xvith  the 

amount  gaining  continuously  during  all  of  September. 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  In  an  editorial  on  the  recent  conference  with  President  Coolie^ 

Engineers    on  farm  relief,  The  ITew  York  Times  of  SeptemTser  1  says  of  the  j\merican 
Society  of  Agric^iltural  Engineers:  "^This  is  an  association  which  for 
the  first  time  figures  among  those  giving  advice  to  President  Coolidge 
in  farming  matters.    We  have  had  all  kinds  of  volunteer  authorities 
on  agriculture,  along  vnth  societies  that  took  a  little  interest  in  the 
land  but  a  great  deal  more  in  politics,  so  that  it  is  a  refreshing 
novelty  to  hear  such  words  of  truth  and  soherness  as  the  agricultural 
engineers  spoke  to  the  president.    They  deal  with  the  farm  problem  Just 
as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  business  on8,«..Let  it  not  be  though  that  tbi- 
agricultural  engineers  are  a  cold-blooded  lot  without  sympathy  for  the 
farmer  or  understanding  of  his  peculiar  needs.     They  have  carefully 
studied  the  various  projects  for  farm  relief.     Some  of  them  they  ap- 
prove.   But  they  do  this  guardedly,  and  not  as  men  who  expect  an  agri- 
cultural millennium  to  be  brought  in  overnight  by  any  bill  that  Con- 
gress may  enact  into  law.    Plans  for  orderly  and  well-financed  coopera- 
tive marketing  they  indorse,  and  believe  that  they  will  work  well  under 
proper  supervision.    But  for  the  ordinary  farming  cure-alls,  especially,' 
those  colored  by  politics,  they  have  no  use  at  all.    Their  visit  to 
the  President,  it  may  be  hoje  d,  marks  the  beginning  of  saner  and  sound- 
er discussions  of  the  whole  vexed  question." 

Cotton  Prices         Ixn.  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  September  1  says: 

"On  August  29  the  cotton  market  had  another  wild  day,  when  prices  went 
over  the  33  cent  line.    The  December  future  sold  as  high  as  23.70  centt 
a  pound,  com.pared  with  the  low  point  of  17.18  on  August  3.    Thus,  in 
26  days  cotton  advanced  $32  a  bale.    It  is  little  v/onder  that  the  ex-  . 
citement  was  great  when  the  price  raced  over  the  23  cent  line.  Twenty- 
three  cent  cotton  has  not  been  seen,  in  this  future,   since  October  6, 

1925,  when  December  cotton  sold  at  23. Od  and  the  next  day  spot  sold  at 
23.10.    But  that  was  a  declining  market,  for  cotton  bade  goodbye  to 

23  cents  and  went  into  lower  levels.    Under  the  influence  of  the  great 
crop  of  1926  the  December  future  went  as  low  as  11,85  on  Escember  4, 

1926.  Its  value  then  was  less  than  $60  a  bale;  now  it  is  $118.  In 
eight  months  cotton  has  been  both  pauper  and  prince... -In  order  that 
mills  and  markets  may  function  smoothly  it  is  necessary  that  the  carry-- 
over  on  August  1  equal  from  two  e,nd  a  half  to  three  months'  supply  for 
the  world  mill  demands.    That  is  a  margin  of  safety  that  should  be 
like  the  unto^^ched  nest  egg  in  the-  bank.     So,  notwithstanding  the  size 
of  the  carryover  a  large  crop  is  necessary.    The  market  now  fears  that 
it  will  not  be  produced. .Eiitremely  good  or  bad  crop  reports  grow 
from  what  they  feed  upon.    There  is  danger  of  too  much  pessimism  which 
in  turn  breeds  the  fear  that  there  will  be  no  more  cotton.     Such  a 
state  of  mind  is  to  be  guarded  against.    A  large  crop  of  cotton  seems 
impossible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  the  crop  is 
wrecked.     The  situation,  however,  is  dangerous.     It  is  still  possible 
for  the  weevils  to  put  the  price  permanently  above  the  23  cent  line," 

Curb  Markets  P.O.Davis  of  the  Alabama  Extension  Service,  writing  in 

in  Alabama  Mamif acturers  Record  for  August  25,   says:  "Out  of  economic  demands  has 
developed  a  new  type  of  market  for  farm  and  farm-home  products  in 
Alabama.    It  is  the  curb  market.     Tuscaloosa,  Gadsden,  Anniston,  Selma 
and  Opelika  have  had  these  markets  one  or  more  years,  and  Athens, 
Decatur,  Dothan,  Montgomery,  Mobile  and  Talladega  have  either  opened  or 
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are  preparing  to  open  a  cut-d  market  this  year.... A  curb  market  is  a 
place  where  the  faim  people  of  .the  surrounding  country  meet  the  con- 
sumers of  the  town  and  there  exchange  products  for  money.    Buyers  and 
sellers  come  in  direct  contact  with  each  other.     There  is  no  middle- 
man.   The  seller  gets  all  the  consumer  pays,  the  only  overhead  charge 
against  the  seller  being  merely  enough  to  keep  the  market  in  operation. 
..-Usually  these  markets  are  started  jointly  by  the  county  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  the  county  farm  bureau,   the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  luncheon  clubs,  civic  clubs,  organizations  of  women  and 
other  organized  groups.    In  this  way  every  business  in  the  county  is 
represented.     The  business  men  are  represented  through  their  chamber 
of  commerce  and  luncheon  and  civic  clubs.      Although  a  curb  market 
takes  some  business  away  from  local  grocery  merchants,  they  favor  it 
because  it  puts  more  money  into  circulation  and  keeps  money  in  the 
county,  and  this  results  in  m.ore  business  for  them. ...For  the  farm 
people  the  curb  market  means  another  source  of  cash  income.     So  far 
most  of  the  sellers  on  these  markets  report  that  a  large  portion  of  tire 
products  sold  would  have  been  wasted  had  there  been  no  curb  market 
through  which  to  market  them...." 

Diversification     An  editorial:*  .in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  August  27  says:  "7iOien  times 
and  Special-    are  hard  in  agricultural  communities,  many  an  unthinking  person 
ization       shouts,   'diversify. .There  is  such  a  thing  as  intelligent  diversifi- 
cation, and  this  kind  should  find  a  place  on  most  farms.    Some  farms, 
and  some  farmers  are  adapted  to  specialization,  but  even  on  these  farms 
diversification  should  be  considered  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of 
crop  rotation  in  order  to  maintain  the  soil  fertility  and  increase 
production  of  the  special  crop.    Farm  and  Ranch  believes  in  specializa- 
tion as  well  as  in  diversification.    It  believes  that  every  farmer 
should  learn  to  do  at  least  one  thing  well... -Specialize  if  you  will, 
but  do  not  do  so  to  the  extent  that  the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  fertility- 

or  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  Plant  only  such  lands  to 

cotton  as  will  produce  a  profit  in  normal  seasons  and  there  will  be  no 
surplus  production.    Bear  this  in  mind  as  you  go  over  yo"ur  farm  and 
begin  to  plan  your  program  for  next  season." 

Farm  Cycles  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  August  25  says:  "The 

safest  policy  for  any  farmer  would  be  to  plan  his  farm  operations,  not 
with  a  single  year's  results  in  view,  but  in  terms  of  years.  Yields 
and  prices  usually  go  in  cycles.    A  given  crop  may  be  a  failure  one 
year,  but  eventually  it  will  result  in  a  bjmper  yield;  the  price  of  a 
given  commodity— like  wheat  or  corn  or  potatoes  or  pork  or  beef,  for 
example — may  be  'off  this  year  or  next  or  for  three  or  four  years;  but 
eventually  it  will  come  back.    That  is  in  keeping  with  an  infallible 
law  of  economics;  and  the  farmer  who  adheres  to  a  fixed  program  of 
planting,  year  after  year,  regardless  of  results  at  any  one  time,  is 
more  nearly  certain  to  win  out  in  the  long  run  than  is  he  who  varies 
his  program  each  year  to  conform  with  the  conditions  of  the  present. 
The  law  of  averages  is  always  in  force,  and  it  is  an  infallible  balanc- 
er of  results  for  the  man  who  follows  it." 
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Farm  Machinery       An  editorial  in  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  September 
and  Production    says:  "Former  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  tells  in  this  magazine  of 
the  big  results  to  wheat  farmers  that  have  come  from  using  heavy  ma- 
chinery in  harvesting— particularly  the  ^combine,'  which,  repaing  and 
threshing  at  the  same  time  as  it  sweeps  over  the  wheat  fields,  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  harvesting  the  grain  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  it 
was  before  the  machine  age  took  hold  of  the  operation.    At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Politics  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
last  month,  Professor  Tucker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, made  some  striking  statements  as  to  the  increased  effectiveness 
of  the  farm  worker  to-day  as  compared  with  only  a  few  years  ago.  Our 
farms  are  producing,  not  twice  as  much  but  three  times  as  much,  per  man 
employed,  as  they  produced  before  the  modern  innovations  in  heavy  farm- 
ing machinery  did  for  the  farmer — lucky  enough  to  own  the  kind  of  land 
on  which  such  machinery  can  be  used— what  invention  has  been  doing  for 
manufacturing  in  America,  in  increasing  the  output  with  an  actual  de- 
crease of  men  employed.    Economists  like  Professor  Tucker  feel  there  id, 
in  consequence,  a  mathematical  certainty  that  people  must  keep  moving 
from  the  country  to  the  cities — the  only  alternative,  and  that  an  im- 
practicable one,  being  to  move  the  great  industrial  plants  to  the 
country.     So,  in  the  prospect  of  further  increase  of  he^vy  labor-saving 
machinery  on  the  farms  that  can  use  it,  enlarging  their  productivity 
per  man  employed  even  faster  than  in  the  factories,  we  are  apparently 
faced  with  a  change  to  fewer  farms,  but  these  of  an  efficiency  never 
dreamed  of  a  generation  ago."" 

Meat  Situation       A  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  issued  September  1 
"by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  states  In  part:  "Improvement 
in  the  trade  in  pork  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  characterizgd 
the  wholesale  meat  situation  during  the  month  just  closed.  Smoked 
meats  moved  into  consumption  in  this  country  in  exceptionally  good 
volume,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  for  fresh  pork  products,  with  ad- 
vancing prices.     The  English  markets  for  meats  showed  a  decided  improve 
ment  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month,  ham  especially  showing  a 
noteworthy  advance.    Lard  prices  in  England  also  showed  some  improvem.en 
There  was  a  fair  trade  in  meats  with  continental  countries  and  a  fair 
lard  business.    The  market  for  dressed  beef  was  fair,  with  prices 
steady  to  a  little  stronger  for  the  month  as  a  whole.     The  hide  market 
declined  dui'ing  the  early  part  of  month,  but  recovered  d\iring  the 
latter  part.     The  market  for  dressed  lamb  was  fairly  good.    The  wool 
market  was  fairly  active  and  prices  were  firm,  with  a  slightly  higher 
tendency . ^ 


Section    3  -  ' 

Department  of 

Agriculture  ^         The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "For  the  last  two  weeks  the 
fiiald  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  conducting 
a  survey  to  determine  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  war  on  the 
corn  borer  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This 
survey  was  started  August  15,  and  since  that  date  operations  have  been 
conducted  in  850  townships,  but  it  will  not  be  before  September  30  that 
the  results  of  the  campaign  that  was  carried  on  through  the  spring 
months  can  be  definitely  determined. ...  One  thing  is  definitely  known, 
and  that  is  that  only  by  continuous  vigilance  can  the  corn  crops  of 
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the  future  "be  saved.    Unless  the  corn  planters  are  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  willingly  and  unceasibgly  they 
might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  Abandon  the  cultivation  of  corn." 


Section  4 

MARKET  QUOTATia^S 

Farm  Products         Sept.  1;    Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  $11.05. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $1.85-$2.15  per  100  pounds  in 
eastern  cities;  $1.65-$1.75  f.o.o.    V7isconsin  sacked  Round  Whites 
$1.75~$1.90  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.55-$l-60  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
Colorado  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  50^-'$l,00  per  standard  flat  of  12-15 
melons.    Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  50;z^-$l  per  standard 
45  in  the  East^    Eastern  Elberta  peaches  $1.25-$2.50  per  bushel  basket 
in  eastern  markets.     Colorado  Elbertas  $2.75"$3  in  the  Middle  West; 
$1.65  f.o.b.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1,25-$1.50  per  bushel  basket  in 
eastern  cities.    Michigan  and  Illinois  Wealthys  $2-$2.25  in  Chicago. 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois  Jonathans*  $2.50  in  Chicago. 

^       Closing  prices  of  92  score  bu.tter;    New  York  44i{2^;  Chicago 
442^;  Philadelphia  idii;  Boston  44-g-^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  August  31: 
Cheddars  23|(^;  Single  Daisies  24frf;  Longhorns  25^^;  Square  Prints 
25^^ . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  52  points,  closing  at  22.18^  per  lb.    October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  68  points,  closing  at  22,88^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  76  points,  closing  at 
22.85^. 

Grain  prices  Quoted:    No.l  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.35-$1,49. 
No.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.35-$1.39.    No. 3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1,34-$1.35.    No. 2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.35-$1.36; 
Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.44.    No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.05;  Minneapolis 
$1-$1.01;  Kansas  City  gs-gg^.    No. 2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.08;  Kansas 
City  $1.01-$1.04.    No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.05-$1.06;  Minneapolis 
$1.05-$1.06;  Kansas  City  $1-$1.02.    No. 3  white  corn  Kansas  City  96-99^. 
No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  45-47^^;  Minneapolis  43-45^;  Kansas  City  45-47^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price  Sept.  1,  Aug.  31,  Sept.l,  1926 

Eailroads                   20  Industrials  191.56           189.79  163.93 

20  R.R.  stocks  139.38           138.56  122.05 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Sept.  2.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  ON  The  staff  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post  to-day 

TRADE  EELATIONSreports  from  Rapid  City,   S.  Dak« ;     "President  Coolidge  holds  it  is 
time  that  the  propaganda  "based  on  the  International  Bankers*  report 
on  trade  barriers  cease,  in  so  far  as  the  propaganda  applies  to  the 
United  States.    It  is  not  helpful  for  the  improvement  of  international  commercial 
relations,  in  his  opinion.     This  attitude,  coupled  with  the  almost  definite  indi- 
cation that  he  will  call  a  special  session  of  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  the  Vale 
and  Smith  election  cases  unless  Senate  leaders  voice  objections,  were  the  high 
lights  yesterday  at  the  summer  FJhite  House-     One  of  the  first  things  the  President 
plans  to  do  when  he  returns  to  Washington  on  September  11  is  to  confer  with  Senate 
leaders  on  advisability  of  calling  the  special  session.    The  President,  it  is 
believed, -leans  strongly  to  the  belief  that  this  should  be  done.    October  20  is 
believed  to  be  the  date  of  convening  he  has  in  mind. 


WESTERN  WHEAT  POOL  The  Washington  Post  to-day  reports:  "Administration  approval 
APPRO/ED  has  been  given  to  the  projected  formation  of  a  gigantic  wheat  pool 

covering  practically  all  the  wheat  growing  States,  in  which  former 
Gov.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska  is  taking  active  leadership,  following 
conferences  with  President  Coolidge  at  Rapid  City,  it  was  learned  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  yesterday.     The  department  announced  that  while  the  project  is 
not  entirely  new,  it  is  novj  being  actively  pushed  for  the  first  time,  and  has 
received  full  approbation  of  Secretary  Jardine.     A.  W.  Brinton,   of  Hastings,  Neb., 
general  manager  of  the  Nebraska  wheat  pool,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in 
bringing  all  of  the  wheat  growing  Spates  into  the  alliance,  it  was  stated. 

(An  account  of  the  proposed  operation  of  this  wheat  pool,  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  Brinton,  was  given  in  Daily  Digest  for  August  31.) 


RADIO  SERVICE  Ninety  million  of  the  billion  persons  living  within 

countries  furnishing  constant  radio  reception  now  receive  radio 
broadcasting  programs  in  one  form  or  another,  according  to  Lawrence 
D.  Batson  of  the  electrical  equipment  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who 
has  just  made  a  report  to  Secretary  Hoover  on  potential  markets  for  Aneri can  re- 
ceiving sets.     Approximately  18,000,000  receiving  sets  are  now  in  use  throughout 
the  world,  and  200,000,000  sets  would  be  required  to  serve  all  of  the  people 
within  the  constant  reception  area  on  a  basis  of  five  persons  to  each  set,  Mr. 
Batson  reported.     Pifty-seven  foreign  countries  now  maintain  broadcast  service  with 
Canada,  Cuba,  Russia,   Sweden,  Australia,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Argentina  and  Mexico  ranking  in  the  order  named  in  the  number  of  stations  regular- 
ly operated.    Radio  broadcasting,  Mr.  Batson  reported,  has  attained  as  great  import- 
ance in  international,  national  and  family  life  abroad  as  it  has  in  this  country, 
and  has  now  been  recognized  by  all  of  the  principal  foreign  Governments  as  an 
important  means  of  disseminating  entertainment,  information  and  instruction. 
(Press,  Sept.  3.) 
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Bull)  Culture  in  Charles  Bearing,  assistant  director  of  the  coastal  plais  sta- 

North  Carolina  tion  at  Willard,  N.  C,  in  an  address  "before  the  Forth  Carolina 

Florists  Association,  at  YiTilmington,  N.  C,  August  24,  said;  "  

While  iDulhs  were  "being  grown  commercially  in  the  latter  region  as 
many  as  ten  years  ago,  the  movement  assumed  major  proportions  only 
ahout  five  years  ago  coincident  with  the  movement  led  "by  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  an  embargo  on  foreign  Narcissus-     I  talce  it  that  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  matter  of  the  emhargo  on  Narcissus  and  certain  other 
bulhs,  its  history,  and  result.    Sufficient  to  say  here  that  our  North 
Carolina  'bul"b  growers  have  "been  alive  to  the  situation  arising  from 
the  cutting  off  of  a  normal  importation  of  approximately  100,000,000 
Narcissus  "bul"bs  per  year.    They  already  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
excellent  "bul"bs  could  be  produced  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  the 
embargo  created  the  economic  situation  to  permit  of  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  v/hich  was  slo?/ly  but  steadily  developing ...  .Five 
years  ago  there  were  only  two  recognized  bulb  growers  at  Castle  Hayne; 
to-day  we  have  an  organization  of  bulb  growers  known  as  The  North 
Carolina  Cooperative  Bulb  Grov^ers    Association  with  headquarters  there 
and  members  in  Goldsboro,  Magnolia,  New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and  Castle 
•    Hayne  sections.     The  present  plantings  of  its  members  represent  an 
investment  of  more  than  $100,000,  and  the  total  acreage  is  approxi- 
mately 75  acres  of  Narcissus  and  15  acres  of  Dutch  Iris.     However,  the 
members  are  steadily  increasing  their  acreage  and  will  plant  addition- 
al land  this  autumn.    During  the  past  season  one  of  them  shipped  ap- 
proxim^ately  250,000  Narcissus,  Iris  and  Gladiolus  flowers,  and  at 
least  a  million  blossoms  in  all  were  shipped  by  the  association  to 

the  northern  markets  " 

In  an  editorial  on  this  address,  The  Florists  Exchange  for 
September  3  says:     "The  excellent  and  encouraging  narrative  describ- 
ing the  origin  and  progress  of  the  bulb  industry  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  as  given  by  Doctor  Dearing  at  Wilmington  last  week,  and  pub- 
lished elseTifhere  in  this  issue,  shows  clearly  tliat  time,  experience 
and  careful  study  are  important  factors  in  the  building  up  of  any  new 

horticultural  activity  The  Carolinian  bulb  growers  have  been  and 

are  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  coopera- 
tion afforded  by  State  and  Federal  Government  agencies;  and  this  as- 
sistance also  is  doubtless  playing  an  important  part  in  putting  the 
industry  on  a  sound  basis.     Eeading  the  interesting  story  of  how  the 
cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  bulbs  started  and  slowly  increased 
along  the  South  Atlantic  seacoast,  one  can  not  help  wishing  that  more 
sane,  comprehensive  statements  of  this  kind  v;ere  not  made  years  ago 
during  the  period  of  most  active  quarantine  controversy  ?/hen  one  of 
the  most  needed  elements  v/as  facts  rather  than  guesses,  claims,  coun- 
terclaims and  contradictions." 

Cottonseed  "One  of  the  m.ost  important  moves  in  aiding  to  advance  the  cotton 

Uses  industry  of  the  South  is  the  newly  organized  effort  of  the  Interna- 

tional Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  to  find  additional  uses  for 
cottonseed.    A  definite  program  of  basic  research  for  the  discovery  of 
the  new  uses  for  cottonseed  products  has  been  launched  by  the  associa- 
tion, with  Dr.  E.  P.  Clark  of  Col-ambia,  S.  C,  chemist  in  charge." 
(Manufacturers  Record,  Sept.  1.) 
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MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Parra  Proclaicts  Sept.  2:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to~day  is  $11.40. 

ITew  Jersey  sacked  Gohhler  potatoes  $1.8542.35  per  100  poimds  in 
eastern  cities.     Wisconsin  sacked  Cobhlers  in  Chicago  at  $1.70-ipl.80 
carlot  sales.     Virginia  end  ITorth  Carolina  yellow  sweet  potatoes  $2.50- 
$3.50  per  barrel  in  leading  markets;  $2,50-$2.75  f  .o.h.  East  Shore 
points-     Tennessee  IJancy  Halls  $1  per  7/8  oushel  ha'iiper  in  Chicago,  llev? 
York  and  Mass.  sacked  yellov/  onions  $1.75-$2.25  per  100  po-ands  in  east- 
ern consuming  centers;  few  sales  $1.75-$1.80  i  .o.h.  Connecticut  Valley 
points.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1.25-$2.25  per  hushel  basket.  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois  "Jealthys  $2  in  Chicago.    IGssouri  and  Arkansas  Jona- 
thans $2-$2.50  in  midwestern  markets. 

Closing  prices  of  92  score  butter:    ITew  York  44|-jz^;  Chicago  44^; 
Philadelphia  45-|j^;  Boston  44-|-^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  Sept.  1,  1927: 
Single  Daisies  24i/;  Longhorns  2b\((:;  Square  Prints  25-|j!^. 

Average  price  of  middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
I  declined  37  points,  closing  at  21.81y^  per  lb.  October  future  contracts 

on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  40  points,  closing  at  22.48/, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  45  points,  closing  at  22.40jZ^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    IJo.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.38- 
$1.54.    llo.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.36;  Kansas  City  $1.35-$1.40.    ITo.  3 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.35.    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.35-$1.37.    No.  2 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.05;  Minneapolis  99)2$ -$1;  Kansas  City  95-99j!$.    No.  2 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1 .b8-$1.09;  Kansas  City  $1.01-$1.04.    No.  3  yellow 
corn  Chicago  $1.06-$1.07;  Minneapolis  $1.04-$1.05;  Kansas  City  $1-$1.02. 
No.  3  white  corn  Kansas  City  96-99;^ .    No.  3  white  oats  Chicago  45-47 ;^; 
Minneapolis  44-45p;  Kansas  City  45-47^     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.^ 
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Industrials  and  Average  closing  price  Sept.  2,  Sept.  1,  Sept.  2,  1926 

Railroads  20  Industrials  192.83         191.56  163.23 

20  R.  R.  stocks  140.41  139.38  122.12 

(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Sept. 3) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  The  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  to-day  reports 

TO  TALK  ON         from  Rapid  City,  S-  Dak.:  "   The  last  event  on  President 

AGRICUITURAL      Coolidge's  program  in  South  Dakota  will  "be  the  delivery  of  a  speech 
EDUCATION  dedicating  the  Lincoln  library  at  the  State  College  at  Brookings. 

He  will  speak  there  Saturday  morning  on  his  way  hoire-     His  speech 
will  tell  something  of  the  value  of  agricultural  education  and  the 
progress  made  "by  the  land  grant  colleges  promoted  by  President  Lincoln.     These  col- 
leges are  becoming  important  educational  institutions  and  with  additional  Government 
aid  are  extending  their  activities  to  help  solve  the  farmers^  troubles  " 


AMERICAN  EAEMERS  A  dispatch  to-day  from  London  states  that  the  president  and 

AT  LONDON  forty  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  America  arrived  in 

CONFERENCE         London  from  the  Continent  yesterday  and  were  received  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  by  Lord  Bledisloe,  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry.     The  report  says,*     "Lord  Bledisloe  extended  them  a  hearty 
welcome  and  ortlined  the  salient  features  of  the  English  cooperative  movement." 
The  delegation  Vi/ill  spend  a  fortnight  visiting  research  stations  and  farms  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 


MICHIGAN  ENDS  ROAD  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Lansing,  Mich.,  says: 
SPEED  LIMITS      "Based  on  the  theory  that  motorists  pay  little  heed  to  speed  laws 

once  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  cities,  a  legislative  experiment 
in  the  form  of  a  'no-limit'  speed  statute  went  into  effect  in  Mich- 
igan yesterday-    Passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  new  law  re- 
places one  prescribing  a  mazsimum  of  35  miles  an  hour  on  country  rcrds.     A  novel 
feature  of  the  law  is  that  v/hiie  it  does  not  set  a  general  regulation  as  to  speed 
rates,  it  does  provide  that  a  driver  must  have  his  car  in  complete  control  at  all 
times  in  order  to  cope  with  prevailing  traffic  conditions.     The  provision  reads; 
•No  person  shall  drive  any  vehicle  upon  a  highway  at  a  speed  greater  than  T/ill  per- 
mit him  to  bring  it  to  a  stop  within  the  assured  clear  distance  ahead. 


SECRETARY  DAVIS  The  problem  of  overproduction  "is  really  a  problem  of  under- 

ON  OVERPRODUCTION    cons^jmption" ,  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  declared  in  a  statement 

yesterday  in  commemoration  of  Labor  Day.     "^In  the  long  run,"  he  said, 
"if  our  people  are  placed  in  an  economic  position  where  they  can  buy 
what  they  want,  cons-umption  will  catch  up  with  production.     As  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing rise,  our  demands  for  goods  increase,"  the  Secretary  continued.     "A  majority  of 
our  workers  receive  good  substantial  wages,  but  there  are  thousands  of  them  who 
have  yet  to  get  beyond  the  existence  line;  and  when  these  become  so  situated  that 
they  can  buy  what  they  want,  we  shall  not  need  to  worry  over  the  matter  of  over- 
production " 


Section  2 

Coal  Strike  A  siorvey  of  conditions  in  the  -unionized  "bit-'Jininous  coal  fields. 

Condition      the  results  of  which  are  published  in  a  "bulletin  issued  to-day  hy  the 
department  of  natural  resources  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  discloses  the  fact  that  the  miners'  strike  is  dragging 
on  toward  the  establishment  of  a  record  for  length  with  little  dis- 
turhance  to  industry  as  a  whole.     "The  present  coal  strike  in  the  hitum- 
inous  unionized  fields,"  the  departm.ent  finds,  "has  been  running  nearly 
five  m.onths  and  is  likely  to  be  the  longest  in  the  Hation's  series  of 
coal  strikes  in  "both  the  hard  and  soft  coal  fields.    The  present  strike 
has  thus  far  differed  from  other  strikes  mainly  in  the  following  re- 
spects: practically  no  derangement  to  industry,  the  lack  of  alarm  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  and  the  lesser  degree  of  violence." 

?araily  Farm-  An  editorial  in  Southern  Agriculturist  for  September  1  says: 

-^S  "  Big  scale  farming  and  capitalistic  farming  in  this  country  have 

largely  been  unsuccessful.    Even  a  few  years  b)a.ck  when  agriculture  en- 
joyed more  favorable  opportunities  nearly  all  venttires  at  corporation 

farming  proved  unprof itahle  If  in  the  futvxe  agricxiltural  prices 

should  attain  a  favorable  relationship  to  other  prices,  big  scale  farm- 
ing with  hired  labor,  would  succeed  on  a  larger  scale  than  under  present 
conditions.     Still  can  it  compete  with  the  family  on  the  farm  where 
father,  mother  and  children  do  practically  all  of  the  work  and  get  most 
of  the  living  from  the  land?    It  is  true  that  machinery  can  be  used  more 
effectively  by  corporation  farming.    Still  where  family  farming  is  prac- 

ti:;ed  in  our  Corn  Belt,  machinery  is  used  very  effectively  Farming 

can  be  highly  efficient  on  the  medirm-sided  farm  without  applying  fac- 
tory methods ..." 

Farm  Loan  Bond         The  press  of  September  2  reports  that  the  Goverrmaent  urgently  de- 
Redemption    sires  the  presentation  for  redemption  of  some  $9,000,000  of  Federal 
Farm.  Loan  bonds  which  were  called  for  redemption  by  the  Federal  Land 
banks  on  May  1,  last.     'The  total  outstanding  at  that  time  was  $92,800,- 
000.    All  the  bonds  of  the  outstanding  issues  of  1917,  1918,  and  1919, 
bearing  dates  of  May  1  and  November  1,  1917,  November,  1918  and  May  1 
and  November  1,  1919,  were  included  in  the  call.     The  holders  of  these 
outstanding  bonds  are  losing  more  than  $1,000  a  day,  according  to  Farm- 
Loan  Commissioner  Eugene  Meyer,  since,  as  he  pointed  out,  these  bonds 
ceased  to  bear  interest  on  the  call  date  May  1. 

Farmers^  Time  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  September  2  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  re- 

Value  ports:     "Most  farmers  should  value  their  time  at  one-half  cent  up  to  one 

cent  a  minuute,  advises  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  director  of  the  farm  man- 
agement department  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  'Prob- 
ably no  other  single  mistake  on  the  part  of  A'nericans,  and  especially 
American  farmers,  causes  so  much  loss  as  does  loss  of  time,'  Dr.  Warren 
asserts.     'Some  farmers  now  spend  a  dollar's  v/orth  of  time  saving  a 
half  dollar's  worth  of  goods.     One  can't  afford  to  spend  $10  worth  of 
-  time  repairing  an  old  machine  that  is  not  worth  $10  after  the  job  is 

done . '  " 

Fig  Industry  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  August- 27  says:     "The  produc- 

in  Texas        tion  and  preserving  of  figs  is  becoming  a  large  and  important  industry 
in  the  coastal  section  of  Texas,  particularly  in  those  sections  known 
as  the  Galveston-Houston  and  Beaumont  districts.    Many  growers  have 
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joined  cooperative  associatiorxS  and  have  erected  preserving  plants- 
Others  sell  their  products  to  commercial  plants  with  which  they  have 
no  direct  financial  interest.    !Hlach  preserving  plant  finds  its  own 
market,  and  often,  we  ■'understand,  there  is  close  competition  and  price- 
cutting.     This  same  thing  occurred  in  Southern  I^innesota.     Hundreds  of 
cooperative  creameries  organized  and  each  orga^nization  competed  with 
the  others  in  the  markets  of  the  country.     Seeing  the  folly  of  this, 
the  most  of  these  creameries,  while  retaining  their  individuality, 
joined  a  common  marketing  associa.tion  known  as  'Land  0'  Lakes'  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  and  marketing  "butter  and  cheese.     The  associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the  country.     It  seems  to 
Farm  and  Ranch  that  inasmuch  as  the  fig  industry  is  pretty  well  con- 
fined to  certain  territory,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Minnesota  dairymen  and  organize  a  selling  agency  which 
would  have  the  authority  to  brand  and  standa^rdize  the  product.  It 
v/ould  reduce  selling  cost  and  give  a  name  to  the  product'   that  would 
soon  become  nation-wide." 

Inland  Waterways       An  editorial  in  Southern  Euralist  for  September  1  says:  "The 
Mississippi  Barge  Line  has  again  demonstrated  the  fact  that  our  in- 
land waterways  may  be  made  into  one  of  the  ITat ion's  greatest  and  most 
economdc  avenues  of  transportation.    The  recent  ann-uiil  report  of  the 
inland  waterways  corporation  shows  total  receipts  from  freight  hauled 
d\iring  the  past  year  as  $9,416,525.    After  deducting  all  costs  a  net 
cash  balance  in  the  form  of  profit  of  $262,854  remains  in  the  treasury. 
So  it  transpires  that  our  boats  are  making  good  and  that  the  service 
is  not  headed  for  bari:ruptcy  as  the  enemies  of  inland  waterway  trans- 
portation so  freely  predicted  in  the  beginning.     These  boats  are  not 
only  paying  their  way  but  are  rendering  a  service  to  both  agricult^jre 
and  industry  Y/ithout  parallel  in  the  past,  a  service  in  point  of  fact 
that  answers  finally  every  arg-ojuent  that  has  been  advanced  against  the 
full  development  of  our  rivers  to  the  utmost  limits  of  navigation.  Our 
Ba.rge  Lines,  ha.ving  maxle  good  over  a  period  of  years  now,  have  come 
to  be  so  much  an  accepted  public  enterprise  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recently  directed  the  railroads  to  establish  joint 
freight  rates  on  freight  movements  both  toward  the  interior  and  toward 
ocean  gateways  " 

Louisiana's  Yvt         Thomas  Ev/ing  Dabney,  writing  on  "The  Great  lur  Industry  of  Lou- 
Industry         isiana''  in  Manmactnjrers  Record  for  September  1,  says:     "Louisiana  in 
'ohe  1924-25  season  produced,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  _, 731,263  pelts  of  all  kinds.    Alaska  during 
the  same  year  produced  285,345;  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  3,820,325; 
totcil  for  both,  4,105,671.     Other  fur -producing  sections  are  New  York, 
344,285  pelts;  ?ennsylva:aia,  1,616,000;  Maryland,  450,000.     The  value 
of  the  fur  catch  of  Louisiana  to  the  trappers  was  $6,457,140.     This  is 
more  than  all  the  gold  produced  in  a  year  in  Alaska-     It  is  a  pretty 
valuable  asset  for  any  Stats;  the  fact  that  it  is  produced  on  only 
2,500,000  e.cres  of  marshland  in  the  lower  fringe  of  Louisiana  emnha- 
sizes  the  relative  im.portance  of  the  production,  and  the  fact  that  the 
output  can  be  i^reatly  increased,  by  conserva.t ion  and  development  meas- 
ures now  being  'practiced,  adds  to  the  significance  While  it  is 

true  that  Louisiana's  principal  fur  take  is  muskrat,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  two-thirds  of  Canada's  3,820,336  pelts  were  m.uskrats, 
and  534,000  pelts  of  other  animals  than  muskrats  v;cre  taken  in  Louis- 
iana, as  compared  with  Alaska's  total  catch  of  285,345  " 
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Population  In  an  editorial  on  Professor  East's  address  on  the  world  popula- 

and  Food      tion  and  food  supply  at  the  woj;ld  population  conference  at  Geneva, 
Siipply         August  31,  The  Y/ashington  Post  of  September  2  says:  What  reason 

is  there  to  presume  that,  under  the  press  of  necessity,  the  world's 
economic  system  should  not  undergo  radical  change?    It  has  done  so  in 
the  past,  agitated  "by  far  less  vital  matters  than  hunger  and  starvation. 
Why  should  the  production  of  synthetic  food  remain  a  dream?  Science 
has  produced  other  synthetic  matter  of  equally  complex  structure  as  soon 
as  there  was  genuine  need  of  it.    Wny  concede  that  agricultural  effi- 
ciency has  reached  its  peak?    Radical  improvement  in  farming  methods  has 
taken  place  over  the  past  decade,  and  equally  startling  improvements 
seem  to  lurk  just  aroimd  the  corner.    Even  to-day  in  certain  areas, 
China,  for  instance,   the  individual  is  sustained  on  the  product  of  fgx 
less  than  two  and  one-half  acres.     It  is  quite  possible  that  the  present 
rate  of  increase  may  not  continue,  but  even  if  it  does,  means  will  doubt- 
less be  found  to  provide  sustenance,  for  the  food-producing  capacity  of 
the  globe  has  never  been  tested." 

Production  An  editorial  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  for  September  3  says: 

Cost  "We  have  frequently  remarked  that  while  farmers  may  not  be  able  to  dic- 

tate the  price  for  which  their  staple  products  will  sell  they  still  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production.    A  saving  in  cost  of  production 
is  Just  as  important  as  an  increase  in  the  sale  price.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  great  wheat  crop  of  the  western  wher.';  section  this 
year  was  handled  with  80,000  to  90,000  fewer  harvest  hands  than  were 
required  a  few  years  ago.    The  rapid  development  and  quick  adoption  of 
labor  saving  machinery,  such  as  the  harvester  combine,  mechanical  corn 
harvesters  and  pickers,  cotton  picking  machines,   tractors,  electrical 
farm  equipment,  etc.,  have  greatly  decreased  the  number  of  helpers 
necessary  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.    It  has  naturally  decreased  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  housing  help.     All  of  this  contributes  to  decreased 
costs.    The  increased  use  of  machinery  also  leads  to  constructive  think- 
ing along  the  lines  of  increased  efficiency.     The  rearrangement  of  fields 
for  more  economical  use  of  larger  machinery,   the  better  arrangement  of 
barns  and  feed  lots  to  save  labor,   the  more  compact  planning  of  the 
farm  home  to  save  time  and  steps  for  the  women  folks — all  contribute  to 
accomplishing  a  better  day's  work  with  less  effort  and  to  a  higher  re- 
gard for  farming  as  a  business.     Just  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  sav- 
ing in  cost  of  production  is  fully  as  important  as  a  similar  increase  in 
the  sale  price  of  the  product." 

Spain  Permits         The  press  of  Septem.ber  3  reports  that  according  to  cabled  ad- 
Wlieat  Imports    vices  from  Madrid  the  importation  of  50,000  tons  of  wheat  semi- 

anmially  for  milling  for  export  is  to  be  permitted  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. Drawback  of  duties  paid  on  wheat  and  bran  will  be  obtainable 
upon  exportation. 

Wool  Sales  The  press  of  September  4  reports;     "At  the  auction  sales  of  wool 

in  Sydney,  Australia,  the  prices  realized  were  from  par  to  5  per  cent, 
above  those  at  the  preceding  sale.    No  particular  significance  attaches 
to  this  result  since  the  offerings  were  small  and  the  competition  was 
bet7/een  German,  French  and  Japanese  buyers.     The  prices  obtained  ivere 
not  regarded  as  any  kind  of  guide  in  this  country,  where  the  levels 
continue  to  be  below  those  abroad.    Further  auctions  will  be  had  in 
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Australia  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  "but  the  sale  which  will 
most  interest  American  buyers  will  be  that  at  London  beginning  a  week 
from  Tuesday.    English  yarn  and  top  mating  interests  are  inclined  to 
resist  any  considerable  advances  in  wool  prices  and  a  similar  resistance 
is  in  evidence  in  this  country-     Imports  of  foreign  wools  have  been 
shrinking  in  value,   those  for  the  week  ended  Aug.  27  having  been  only 
4,012,62?  pounds,  of  which  2,820,545  were  carpet  wools  " 


Section  3 

MARKET  quCTATIONS 

Earra  Products         For  the  week  ended  Sept.  2:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  is  55^ 
higher  than  a  week  ago.    Better  grades  of  beef  steers  and  she  stock 
showed  some  price  improvement,  while  lower  grade  steers  declined 
slightly.    Vealers  were  uneven,  stockers  and  feeders  steady,  heavy 
calves  registering  sharp  price  reductions.     Eat  lambs,  yearling  y^ethers 
and  feeding  lambs  advanced,  while  fat  ewes  were  steady  to  25^  lower. 
Wholesale  prices  on  fresh  western  dressed  meats  at  New  York  to-day  were 
steady  on  good  grade  steer  beef,  $1  to  $3  lower  on  veal,  $1  to  $2 
lower  on  lamb,  50^  to  $1  lower  on  mutton  and  $1  to  $2  higher  on  light 
and  heavy  pork  loins. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  firm  at  $1.85-$2.35  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers  15^-20<p  lower  in 
Chicago,  carlot  sales.    Sweet  potatoes  irregular.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls 
$1  per  7/8    bushel  hamper  in  Chicago.     Onions  tended  slightly  downward. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  varieties  $1.75-$2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  consuming  centers.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  sold  in 
large  eastern  cities  at  $1.25-$2.25  per  bushel  basket.    Michigan  and 
Illinois  Weal thy s  $2  in  Chicago. 

Butter  markets  continued  firm  during  the  week  with  prices  still 
tending  higher.    Receipts  were  light  especially  of  fancy  quality.  De- 
mand active  and  supply  firmly  held.    Cheese  markets  continued  firm  and 
prices  on  the  Wisconsin  cheese  boards  were  unchanged  on  August  25. 
Demand  was  fair  with  offerings  firmly  held. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  80  points  during  the  week,  closing  at  21.81^  per  lb.  October 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  74  points, 
closing  at  22.48^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  85  points, 
closing  at  22. 40^^. 

Grain  markets  ruled  lower  for  week.    Wheat  prices  lost  about  4 
cents  since  last  Friday  lai'gely  on  favorable  developments  in  Canada  and 
Europe.     Corn  prices  declined  around  5  cents  because  of  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  and  oats  sagged  with  corn. 

Hay  markets  irregular.     Timothy  and  alfalfa  offerings  light,  de- 
mand moderate  with  prices  firm.     Top  grades  scarce  and  in  active  demand. 
Prairie  offerings  exceeding  demand,  prices  tending  downward.     Feed  mar- 
ket nearly  steady  after  recent  weakness,    ^'i'heatfeeds  tending  downward 
because  of  increased  production,  but  trade  reports  indicate  dealers 
stocks  not  large  and  small  orders  help  to  absorb  offerings.  Cottonseed 
meal  holding    firm.    Linseed  meal  practically  unchanged.     Gluten  feed 
and  hominy  feed  about  steady.    Alfalfa  meal  firm  to  slightly  higher. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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news  of  importance. 
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THE  SECRETARY  The  press  to-day  says:     "Repetition  of  the  Mississippi 

OF  WAR  ON  flood  disaster  may  occur  next  year  if  funds  for  the  closing  of 

FLOOD  PREVENTION    the  river  levee  crevasses  are  not  soon  forthcoming,  Secretary^ 

of  War  Davis  indicated  yesterday,  upon  his  return  from  St.  Louis. 

A  minimum  of  $2,000,000  will  he  required  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  in  the  levees,  Secretary  Davis  declared.    The  trip  was  made  to  St.  Louis 
"by  Secretary  Davis  for  a  conference  with  officials  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  repair  work  problem  without  interruption. 
All  funds  available  for  levee  repair  work  in  the  levee  district  of  the  river  val- 
ley are  virtually  exhausted.  Secretary  Davis  said   There  are  approximately 

250  breaks  in  the  levees  caused  by  this  summer's  flood,  Secretary  Davis  said, 
Where  the  Government  had  completed  the  levee  up  to  standard  specifications  only 
one  break  has  occurred,  and  where  some  of  the  Government  work  has  been  done  only 
fifteen  breaks  occurred,  Secretary  Davis  said.    The  funds  now  being  used  by  the 
river  commission  will  be  totally  exhausted  within  SO  days,  he  added,  and  also  said 
President  Coolidge  is  in  favor  of  doing  everything  possible  to  assist  in  the  clos- 
ing of  the  levee  crevasses." 


FLOOD  LOSSES  A  Vicksburg,  Miss,,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says; 

"The  great  Delta  of  Mississippi,  containing  the  long-staple  cot- 
ton counties  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  is  face  to 
face  with  an  economic  problem,  \?hich,  unless  promptly  solved,  will  mean  the  finan- 
cial collapse  of  one  of  the  finest  farming  regions  in  the  Southern  States.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  mortgages  and  loans  are  coming  due,  and  the  cotton  planters, 
realizing  the  full  extent  of  the  threatened  disaster,  no  longer  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  gravity  of  the  situation.    Secretary  Hoover,  fully  cognizant  of  the  facts» 
frankly  admitsthat  unless  some  way  is  foT^jad  to  hurdle  the  financial  barrier,  as 
pathetic  as  it  is  big  in  dollars,  the  Rsd  Cross  might  qs  well  stop  its  reconstruc- 
tion program.    Optimistic  always,  Mr.  Hoover  is  confident  that  the  bankers,  real 
estage  men  and  the  insurance  companies,  owning  a  majority  of  the  paper,  will  face 
the  problem  in  a  big-hearted  way  and  through  the  extension  of  payments,  both  inter- 
est and  principal,  and  if  necessary  the  granting  of  additional  loans,  will  help  to 
keep  thousands  of  farmers,  hundreds  of  whom,  heart-broken  and  disconsolate,  are 
ready  to  seek  other  fields  in  which  to  eke  out  an  existence,  behind  the  plows  in 
the  long-staple  country  " 


COTTON  TRADE  The  press  to-day  says:     "The  Government's  cotton  report 

AND  ESTIMATES         of  Thursday  is  awaited  with  exceptional  interest  in  the  cotton 
trade,  largely  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  ideas  §.s  to 

what  the  crop  situation  is   The  lowest  estimate  so  far  was 

put  out  by  the  Southern  Cotton  Company    indicating  12,038,000.    The  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  estimated  the  condition  at  60.9  per  cent  and  the  indicated  crop 
13,813,000  bales.    Proctor  &  Gamble  estimated  the  yi<ild  at  13,600,000.    E.  A. 
Pierce  &  Co.  placed  the  prospects  at  1^,500,000  " 
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Section  2 

Cotton                        Fenner  end  Beane  of  the  ITe-.?  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  in  a.  state- 
".cnditicns     r.ent  Septeiroer  2,   say:     ''The  cotton  formers  rrrast  have  learned  a,  jzreat 
f.nd  vaJiiaole  lesson  tnic'-  .^"rined  a  new  vision  and  confidence  a.s  a  re  salt 
of  the  past  year's  c:v3rrierce.     Tney  feared  the  weiglit  of  sur-pluG  pro- 
duction, but  they  ha.ve  fo-ojid  that  the  existing  financial  and  rnarheting 
machinery  was  adecmate  to  encourage  constimption,  to  finance  the  sv.r- 
plus  and  to  sustain  the  processes  of  orderly  marketing  throughout  tiie 
S^ear.    Had  there  been  no  hysteria  last  fall,  the  year's  price  level 
v;ould  probably  have  been  higher.    But  even  so,  conscription,  ever  ready 
for  expansion,  ha.s  expanded  radically  mider  the  spur  of  abxmdant  supply 
and  relatively  low  prices,  and  v/ill  not  vrillingly  contract.  Mean\?hile 
the  Federal  Croverninent ,  ^"/ith  its  study  of  world  conditions  in  search  of 
new  uses  to  which  cotton  can  be  put,  and  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute, 
with  its  scientific  work  to  better  the  economic  enviroiiinent  of  tbe  cot- 
ton industry  generally,  are  adding  a  new  cha.pter  to  the  hi.story  of  cot- 
ton Time  and  labor  savirg  devices,  u.ses  for  waste  material, 

science  in  general,  and  chem.istry  in  part i cellar,      skillful  managem.ent, 
trained  sadesmanship,  imowledge  of  markets,  have  enor;:aously  improved  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  factory,  and  there  are  signs  nov/  that  the  same 
thing  is  about  to  take  place  on  the  farm.  

The  press  of  September  3  reports:     -'The  Internaitional  Harvester 
Company  September  2  anno-uriced  details  of  three  inventions  designed  to 
revolutionize  the  ha.rvesting  of  the  x'.'orld' s  cotton  crop.     The  inven- 
tions are:    A  cotton  picker,  of  the  spindle  ty^pe,  for  vse  in  the  low- 
lands and  other  sections  of  the  South  where  the  entire  crop  can  not  be 
harvested  at  once  because  of  uneven  ripening;  a  stripper  or  boiler  de- 
signed for  hairvei  Ging  vcoland  cotton  vvhich  mjatures  quickly  and  ripens 
evenly;  and  a  cotton  cleaner  to  be  used  in  cleaning  stripped  cotton  end 

bolls  The  Harvester  company  m.ay  change  the  tjrpe  of  the  picker 

a.fter  further  errperim.enting  in  various  sections  of  the  South.     Only  a 
limited  number  has  been  m.anui' actured.   

"'Tlie  cr.ttijig  of  the  levee  belo""  Sew  Orleans  sent  crevasse 
v;aters  over  St. Bernard  and  Plaquem.ines  parishes,  the  heaviest  fur -pro- 
ducing section  of  the  Sta.te.    Muskrats,  the  principal  so-iorce  of  pelts 
in  that  section,  build,  grass  platform.s  to  save  themselves  from  m.oderate 
invasions  by  the  water,  but  such  platform.3  were  fragile  things  and  not 
very  high,  entirely  ins"'a::f icient  to  withs];and  a  current  running  from  10 
to  15  feet  deep  for  weeks-     To  save  the  muskrats  from  destruction,  the 
Conservation  D3parlm_ent  of  Louisiana  built  2,000  rafts,  covered  them 
with  marsh  grass  and  muskrat  foodstuffs,  and  had  them  placed  throughout 
the  territory.     The  rafts  v/ere  anchored.    Muskra.ts  by  the  thousands 
S7;armed  aboard,  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the  furry  in- 
habitants of  the  marshes  vrere  saved.    Tra^ppers  in  the  section  were  a.s- 
signed  a  certahn  number  of  rafts  to  -ratch,  to  see  tna.t  'outlaw'  fur 
hunters  did  not  destroy  i;he  mLiskra,ts  for  taeir  skins  when  the  little 
animals  were  helpless.     This  is  the  first  time  such  an  expedient  has 
been  tried,  and  it  seems  to  have  worked  very  well."  (Manufacturers 
Record,  Se]pt .  1 , ) 

Overproduction  "Are  Farmers  Raising  Too  Much— Or  Only  Too  Much  of  the  Wrong 

Thing?"  is  the  title  of  an  extensive  article  by  7/.  H.  Manss,  a  member 
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of  the  War  Industries  Board  dviring  the  War,  in  The  Nebraska  ra,r;r;tr  for 

September  3.     The  author  says  in  part:     "  Why  the  agricultural  snj- 

plus?    As  a  body  we  farmers  have  not  endeavored  to  avoid  a  surplus. 
We  ci,re  not  f-uiictioning  as  naiuuactvLrers  or  m.erchants.    Our  fanns  are 
just  land,  not  factories:     6vx  methods  too  often  pre-war-    We  do  not 
seriously  consider  the  economic  changes  caused  not  only  by  the  war  but 
conditions  since  the  v/ar.    We  seemingl;/  have  not  dared  to  make  the  ad- 
justments necessary  to  recuperate  agriciilture .     The  war  strained  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point  every  known  economic  law.    Peace  gave  us 
for  a  time  no  surcease.     Th.e  peace  agreement  tested  men,  institutions 
and  nations  as  no  previous  peace  agreem.ent  ever  did-  Reconstruction 

presented  more  business  hazards  than  war  activities  Industry, 

finance  and  conferee  realized  it  m:ast  readj^ist  itself,  difficult 
though  the  tB"k  was.     It  immediately  decreased  production,  curtailed 
business,  placed  labor  on  uart  tim.e,  pressed  collections,  had  more  fre- 
quent interviews  with  their  cun  organiza.tions  and  finan^cial  institu- 
tions, sold  surplus  inventories  at  aaiy  price  the  market  would  pay,  en- 
forced economics  SMX  in  the  factory,  store  and  home  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  our  Nation  has  adequately  a.p;:)recia.ted  the  price  a.gri- 
cultm-e  paid  for  the  war's  success.     Qrar  farmers  plowed  thousands  of 
acres  of  loaust-ure  land,  overthrew  agricultural  diversification  plans 
that  had  been  started,  raised  record  crops,  su.ccessfully  met  the  food 
problem,  of  our  people  and  ot;^  allies,  in  some  cases  suffered  because 
of  Gov£rix:'.:ent  prices  and  responded  liberally  to  every  Liberty  Bond  cam- 
paign.   When  pea.ce  came  the  world  wa,s  h-ujigry  for  the  proper  foods. 
Agricultural  products  brought  unprecedented  high  prices-     In  Suxope  es- 
pecially the  hoardings  of  the  people  were  freely  spent  for  food.  Pew 
anticipated  that  Europe,  in  order  to  lessen  competition,  would  center 

her  buying  in  one  commission,  which  v^'as  done  A  few  of  the  wiser 

farmers  sensed  the  situa,tion.     Some  sold  their  fairas  a^t  record  high 
prices,  prices  no  crop  could  warrant  earning  a  return.    Those  who  pur- 
chased at  these  boom  prices  m.ortgaged  everything  they  had,  speculation 
ran  wild  and  then  agricult^iral  prices  tobogganed  and  left  us  T/ith  a  sur- 
plus and  pressing  debts-    We  did  not  have  the  foresight  or  judgment  to 
readjust  the  situation;  and  so,  •uj.imindful  of  the  buyers' requirements,  we 
have  since  persisted  in  raising  large  crops  as  in  war  times,  thus  pil- 
ing up  a  surplus.    Had  we  farmers  considered  ourselves  manufacturers 

vv^e  would  have  follovred  the  example  of  the  other  m.anuf act-orers  When 

the  farmer  really  regards  his  farm  as  a  factory,  dismisses  his  Job's 
friends  and  their  laarsncations ,  m.akes  a  caref^j.l  analysis  of  imports, 
exports  and  domestic  consunption,  utilizes  scientific  discoveries,  real- 
izes that  he  alone  is  acco'iontable  for  the  sL\rplus,  supplies  only  what 
is  in  demand  end  works  out  plans  for  his  farm,  then  will  agricult"ure 
become  as  profitable  as  industry,  trade  or  profession." 

Rural  School  .An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Parm.er  for  September  2  says:  "Should 

-'^i'l  rural  schools  get  State  aid?     If  so,  where  will  the  money  come  from, 

and  how  will  the  aid  be  apportioned?    These  are  the  subjects  the  town- 
ship fa.rm.  bureaus  of  Iowa  ■'^ill  discuss  this  winter  in  their  debate  pro- 
grams.   The  justice  of  State  aid  is  easy  to  establish.    Since  a  good 
percentage  of  farm  young  people  go  to  town,  v/hy  should  the  country  car- 
ry the  expense  of  their  education?    It  is  harder  to  show  just  how  State 
aid  should  be  given.     Since  farmers  pay  the  bulk  of  the  general  proper- 
ty tax,  State  aid  from-  that  source  would  not  help  a  great  deal-  A 
Sta.te  income  tax  as  a  source  of  school  funds  wouild  jjut  a  better  face  on 
the  n'atter.   ......School  taxes  are  a  big  factor  in  cutting  down  net  re- 
turns on  mBxrj  farms.     They  ought  to  be  reduced  " 
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Sapiro  to  The  New  York  Times  of  September  4  announces  that  Aaron  Sapiro 

Operate  in  rill  move  his  headquarters  from  Chicago  to  Ue^  York.     The  report  says: 
the  East      "Mr.  Sapiro  is  planning  to  discontinue  organization  of  farm  coopera- 
tives, but  is  to  apply  to  other  industries  the  same  method  of  coopera- 
tion.   He  will  be  associated  in  his  new  legal  work  with  the  office  of 
FrarJk  Aranow,  a  former  representative  in  the  New  York  Legislature," 

Women's  Camps         An  editorial  in  The  (Indiana)  Farmer's  G-uide  for  September  3 

says:     -'It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since  the  farm  women's  cam.ps  were 
new  to  the  States  of  the  Middle  West.     Now         a  mimber  of  communities  - 
are  putting  on  these  camps  un.der  the  supervision  of  the  State  univer- 
sities.    There  is  no  question  abcu.t  the  success  of  this  movement, 
although  at  first  m.any  people  said  farm  women  would  not  care  for  camp- 
ing.    'They  have  lots  of  outdoors  in  their  daily  farm  routine!  They'll 
want  to  go  to  some  city  for  their  vacaticni '     It  has  been  found,  how^ 
Bver,  that  farm  women  take  to  camp  life  like  a  duck  takes  to  water,  and 
many  States  a.rs  reporting  fine  attendance  at  these  »si:!mmer  camps,  YThile 
farm  women  have  outdoor  exercise,  it  is  quitd  different  from  meeting 
their  neighbor  women  in  a  three  or  four-day  vacation.    In  c,3mp  they  can 
visit,  listen  to  lectures,  eat  food  they  have  not  had  to  p]au  or  prepare, 
ard  then  arise  from  the  table  and  walk  away  while  some  one  else  clears 
the  table  arid  washes  the  dishes.     Certain  western  States  are  reporting 
fine  suocess  with  farm  women's  camps  this  year.    Near  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  a  group  of  over  100  farm  women  entered  a  camp  on  the  Cedar  River 
where  they  spent  several  days  in  recreation.     In  Idaho,  six  camps  were 
sponsored  by  the  State  university  and  over  1,2C0  women  took  advantage 

of  the  joys  of  canp  life.  It  took  some  time  for  farm  women  to  be 

educated  to  the  beJicf  that  they  could  get  away  from  home  during  a  busy 
S"iX'2mer,  and  also  to  feel  that  they  deserved  an  outing  as  well  as  did 
the  children  and  the  men  on  the  farm.    It  is  hoped  that  in  another  year 
there  will  be  man;/  commir-'ities  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
urging  a  camp  vacation  for  the  fartu  women.     It  is  a  worthy  enterprise," 

Wool  Markets  The  Coiamerciai  Bu]letin  (Boston)  for  September  3  sayst     "A  fair 

volume  of  business  has  been  done  in  the  wool  market  here  this  week. 
Prices  are  strong  and  inclined  against  the  buyer,  especially  in  view  of 
the  firm  opening  of  the  ilvszT s.lian  sea.scn  at  Sydney  and  the  prediction 

'  of  a  5  per  cent  advance  at  London.     Continental  Europe  and  Japan  have 

been  the  chief  bui^ers  in  Australia  this  week,  Bradford  and  Boston  re- 
fraining from  buying.    There  was,  in  fact,  little  suitable  for  tbiis 
country.     The  manufacturing  situation  has  not  altered  materially  during 
the  week,  although  spinners  and  combers  report  some  improvement  in  in- 
quiry and  say  they  have  refused  considerable  business  at  old  prices." 


Section  3 

Department  of         In  an  editorial  on  the  Department's  new  seed  verification  ser— 
Agric^olture    vice,  The  (Indiana)  Farmer's  Guide  for  September  3  says; 

Although  this  new  Federal  service  may  be  slow  in  develoning,  and 
changes  and  additions  may  be  necessary  after  it  has  once  been  tried,  it 
is  felt  that  the  plan  holds  considerable  promise.    For  a  ntimber  of  years 
The  Guide  has  campaigned  for  better,  purer  and  adapted  seeds,  and  addi- 
tional protection  both  for  the  farmers  and  the  seedsmen  is  noted  in  the 
new  Federal  service," 
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IvIifflKET  qUOTATIONS 

Farra  Sept.  5:     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11-50.  Prices 

Prod-acts      on  other  classes  of  livestock  are  as  follows:     Beef  steers,  choice  $14 
to  $14,90;  good  $'J.1  =  25  to  $14;  medium  $8.75  to  $11,65;  coirmon  $6,75  to 
$8.75;  heifers,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $13.25;  conraon' and  mediun 
$6a75  to  $10;  coY/s,  good  and  choice  $9, 25  to  $10.25;  common  and  msditim 
$6«75  to  $9.25;  low  cutcer  and  cutter  $5.35  to  $5.75;  vealers,  medium 
to  choice  $11»75  to  $15;  heavy  calves,  mediiom  to  choice  $7  to  $10; 
stockers  and  feeders,  common  to  choice  $6c.50  to  $10;  fat  lamhs,  good 
and  choice  $12  to  $13.40;  yearling  ^yethers,  meaiijs:.  to  choice  $?o50  to 
$>.l,25;fat  eres,  medi^am  to  choice  $3.50  to  $6:  feeding  lambs,  mediura 
to  choice  $11,75  to  $14, 

NeTT  Jersey  sacked  Cchhler  potatoes  $lr.90-$2.25  per  100  poionds  in 
eastern  cities,    Wisconsin  Sc-.ckcd  Cobolers  $l»80-9l.20  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago*    Virginia,  ycll'rA;  swe.et  potatoes  $2.2-5-$o,..5Q  per  barrel  ixn  city 
markets,  .Tennessee  Kancy  Halls  90(^'-$1.10  per  b-cishel  hamper  in  the 
Middle  West.    lle\?  York  yellow  onions  $lc..nO~J2,35  sacked  per  100  po^juids 
in  eastex-n  cons-ami.ng  centerso    Midwestern  yellow  varieties  $.1  =  75~$2  in. 
Chicago.    New  York  Oldivr.bvirg  apples  $3.50  per  barrel'  in  New  York  City» 
Illinois  Jonathans  $8  in  Ghac&go, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  15  pDin::s,  closing  at  21»90^  per  lb.     October  fut^are  contracts 
cn  the  Fe^  York  Cotton  Ezc?'-.ange  advanced  16  points,  closing  at  22.,55i, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points,  closinp:  at 
22.47^^ 

Grain  prices  q;aoted;    Minneapolis  No*  1  dark  northern  $1,35-$^1.49 . 
No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1^34,    No]  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.34, 
2To,  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $lcC2  l/2;  Minneapolis  97  1/2^.    Ho.  3  white 
oats  Chicago  4G  cents;  Minneapolis  42  cents.     (I'repared  by  Eu«  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  ailecting  agriculture,  particiilarSy  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility,  approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  qtioted  is  expressly  disclaiined.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDEl^  The  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  to-day  re- 

HE^S  OF  Di\KOTA  ports  from  Rapid  City,  IJ.  D. :     "  James  S.  Milloy,  executive 

FABIvI  SITUATION    secretary  of  the  Greater  North  Dakota  Association  of  largo,  N.  , 
yesterday  called  at  the  Executive  Office  to  tell  the  President 
of  the  situation  in  the  farm  States  he  has  visited.    He  found  the 
farmers  contented,  not  disposed  to  press  for  any  particular  farm  relief  legisla- 
tion and  going  forward  with  diversification  in  farming  as  the  best  way  to  solve 
their  present  ills.    Mr,  Milloy  has  made  a  number  of  trips  through  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  has  talked  with  farmers  in  both  of  these  States.    His  observations  are 
based  not  only  on  his  contact  with  the  farmers,  but  results  from  information  fur- 
nished him  by  the  7,000  members  of  his  association, 

"After  leaving  the  Executive  Offices,  Mr.  Milloy  said; 
•North  Dakota  is  rapidly  completing  the  threshing  of  its  grain  crop.    The  indica- 
tions are  that  if  prices  do  not  continue  downward  North  Dakota's  1927  crop  will  be 
the  greatest  money  crop  in  the  history  of  the  State.     The  indicated  value  of  this 
year's  crop  is  more  than  $400,000,000,  of  which  approximately  $125,000,000  will  be 
from  wheat.    I  believe  the  total  production  of  v.heat  this  year  will  be  around 
115,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  84,000,000  last  year.     Value  of  this  year's 
crop  is  one- third  greater  than  last  year' s.    Value  per  farm  production  this  year 
is  more  than  $5,000.    Good  returns  are  general  over  the  entire  State,  Diversifica- 
tion is  now  general  '" 


SECRETARY  HOOVER            A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to  the  press  to--day  says:  "Eollow- 
ON  FLOOD  P:ELIEF  ing  a  conference  in  Vicksburg  at  which  he  sought  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  problem  which  threatens  the  economic  col- 
lapse of  the  famous  long  staple  cotton  counties  in  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  Secretary  Hoover  arrived  at  New  Orleans  yesterday  to  begin  his 
survey  of  the  flood  situation  in  Louisiana.    Mr.  Hoover  is  very  hopeful  now  that 
a  way  has  been  found  to  avert  a  disaster  in  the  long  staple  country.    With  an  even 
break  and  generous  treatment  of  the  flood  victims  on  the  part  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  to  whom  thousands  of  acres  are  mortgaged,  Mr.  Hoover 
is  convinced  that  the  delta  will  emerge  from  its  gloom  and  despair  and  again  take 
its  place  in  the  forefront  of  southern  agriculture.    The  plan  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  mortgagees,  and  which  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  calls  for 
concessions  on  all  sides,  the  putting  into  effect  of  what  Mr.  Hoover  described  as 
|t    a  policy  of  'holding  off  for  a  period  long  enough  to  give  the  farmers  a  chance  to 
get  another  crop  in  the  ground.    If  they  are  to  do  this  they  will,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
told  the  bankers,  need  merciful  treatment,  with  merciful  spelled  with  a  capital 
'M'.    Generous  treatment  in  a  situation  such  as  faces  the  delta  flood  sectors  is 
good  business,  said  Mr.  Hoover,  and  it  seemed  that  a  majority  of  the  financiers 
present  agreed  with  him.    Whether  or  not  the  plan  to  save  the  delta  will  succeed 
now  depends  on  the  northern  directors  of  the  Emergency  Flood  Finance  Corporation 
of  Mississippi  and  the  mortgagees.     The  proposition  as  submitted  by  the  Mississ- 
ippi bankers  and  the  representatives  of  the  cotton  planters,  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  calls  for  the  deferment  of  all  mortgage  payments,  principal  and  interest, 
until  Dec.  31,  1928  " 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  In.  editorial  in  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for  Sep- 

Situation      tera"'oer  3  says;     "The  farm  question  is  going  to  he  hefore  the  country  in 
many  connections  this  fall-     It  created  a  growing  interest  in  the  Wil- 

'  liaiT.stoiTn  Institute  in  the  midst  of  the  great  international  questions. 

 It  is  well  to  glance  at  the  acti7.a,l  situation  as  it  is  to-day.  The 

rapid  growth  of  the  cities,  East  and  West,  is  attended  "by  a  decrease  of 
the  farm  population.    Three  new  influences  contribute  directly  to  this. 

'  The  first  is  a  nev^  sense  of  community  life.    With  the  radio,  the  tele- 

phone and  the  parcel  post,  farming  folk  get  the  news  of  the  v/orld-  Thei:;- 
horizon  is  lifted.     They  talk  things  over  with  their  scattered  neigh- 
hors;  they  get  to  knoxf  one  another;  they  discuss  their  comjnon  needs;  in- 
evitahly  they  discover  the  possibility  of  tmited  action.     Then  comes 
qu.ickly  for  the  young  people  the  attraction  of  the  town  with  its  glitte?-, 
its  movies  and  its  open  doors  to  the  unknown  world.    The  third  disturh- 
ing  influence  is  the  coming  of  machine  substitutes  for  the  v;oman's  v/ork 
in  the  house  and  in  m.an>s  v/ork  on  the  land,  from  electrical  devices  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  dairy  to  tractors  and  the  combined  harvester  in  the 
field.     Then  there  are  the  directly  destructive  agents,  like  the  boll 
weevil  and  the  corn  borer.    loth  have  been  fought  with  apparent  success, 
though  there  is  a  revival  of  the  weevil  in  the  South,  and  the  borer  in 
Massachusetts.    But  the  danger  is  well  understood  and  the  resources  of 
the  Goverrj-ment ,  however  largely  they  may  be  required,  are  certain  to  be 
effectively  used.     Impoverishjnent  of  the  soil  is  a  less  obvious,  but 

m.ore  extensive  evil  With  the  complexity  of  the  agricultural  situ- 

8.tion  in  this  country  such  as  it  is, -the  question  of  adequate  remedies 
is  important.     Increasing  the  number  of  small  farms  with  intensive  cul- 
tivation which  prevails  in  certain  European  countries  is  advocated  

Cooperation  on  a  large  scale  is  urged-     This  already  exists  in  many 
forms  as  the  result  of  volunteer  individual  actio.''..    But  in  the  compre- 
hensive form  prevailing  in  manufacturing  lines  it  will  be  difficult  to 
introduce  into  agriculture.     G-reat  and  frequent  variation  both  in  the 
amount  of  world  production  and  in  the  market  price  is  a  prevailing  ob- 
stacle.    Other  lands  awaicening  to  the  use  of  modern  methods  and  modern 
machines  are  sure  to  have  large  surplus  for  export  at  greatly  reduced 

price.    Fluctuation  of  price  already  works  destruction  Obviously 

the  farm,  must  be  made  profitable;  and  that,  not  only  as  a  profitable 
productive  industry,  but  of  all  that  makes  life  valuable.     It  must  be  a 
challenging  and  rewarding  field  for  intelligence.    Elsewhere  men's  minds 
are  awake.     Science  is  seen  to  promote  su.ccess,  and  men  on  all  sides  are 
eager  for  its  aid.     Old  ways  are  abandoned  and  old-fashioned  machinery, 
.   however  good  .of  its  kind,  is  scrapped  to  give  place  to  the  new.  The 
farmer,  not  as  here  and  there  an  individual,  but  as  a  class,  needs  to  be 

taught  this.   ..The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  sending  out  exhibits, 

with  expert  instructors  to  show  the  farmers  what  can  be  done  and  how 
profitable  it  will  be  for  them  to  do  it.    Agricult-oral  schools  are  lo- 
cally following  this  up  and  supplying  trained  young  men  and  women  as 
teachers  for  the  district  schools  It  indicates  the  line  of  prom- 
is  e  f  or  us   " 

American  Cattle         Tlie  New  York  Times  of  September  7  describes  the  consignment  of  a 
for  Greece      gift  of  American  ca,ttle  to  Greece  as  follows:     "Blessed  by  the  Church, 
discussed  lovingly  by  professors  of  agriculture  and  spoken  of  in  no  un- 
certain terms  by  a  United  States  Senator,  the  lowing  herd  wound  slowly 
to  the  after  deck  of  the  steamship  City  of  Eureka  yesterday  morning  and 
started  the  trip  toward  Greece.    IJo  one  can  say,  after  the  ceremonies  at 
the  Brooklyn  pier,  that  the  fifteen  bLais  and  heifers~an  offering  from 
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those  interested  in  restoring  the  animal  huslDandrj^  of  the  historic  co-un- 

try— went  either  uns-ung  or  impraised  The  animals  have  all  been  con- 

tri'Duted  ajad  ^.^ere  assembled  thro-agh  the  coLijrtesy  of  Ery  Kehaya,  who  do- 
nated $100,000  to  assist  in  the  agricultLiral  renaissance  of  C-reece,  in 
cooperation  vith  the  IJear  East  Helief .     The  highly  bred  animals,  so  care- 
fully placed  on  the  City  of  Eureka,  were  donated  by  Marshall  Eield,  Clar- 
ence W.  Barron,  E.  T.  Meredith,  Ery  Kehaya,  Warren  Kinney,  Andrew  C. 
Cobb,  Henry  Morgenthau  jr.,  E.  A.  Moore,  W.  H.  Miner,  Tl^  W.  Ery  and  Ylil- 
liam  A.  Rejmolds." 

British  Agricul-      An  editorial  in  Co-antry  Life  (London)  for  August  27  says:  Con- 
tural  Returns  siderable  interest  always  attaches  to  the  agricultural  returns,  and  the 
preliminary  figures  for  1S27,  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  which  have 
just  been  issued,  are  in  no  way  less  important  than  us-u-al  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  1927  returns  is  the  statement  that  the  sugar  beet 
area  comprises  over  221,000  acres,  an  increase  of  nearly  96,000  acres 
over  the  f ignore  for  1926,  and  four  times  that  of  1925.    Great  increases 
are  recorded  in  llorfolk,  Sujffolk,  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire. 
As  in  previous  years,  the  increase  in  the  area  of  beet  appears  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  turnips,  swedes  ai;d  mangolds,  all  of  which  have  declined 
great  13=-.     The  m.angold  area  is  the  smallest  for  50  years,  v.^ile  turnips 
and  svedes  return  the  smallest  acreage  on  record.     These  facts  are  easilj/ 
explained  on  economac  grounds,  for  roots  are  the  most  costly  crops  to 
grow  in  the  rotation.    Potatoes  this  year  exceed  500,000  acres,  the  in- 
crease being  nearly  15,000  acres  on  the  year.     One  can  read  into  this 
a  probable  slump  in  potato  prices,  for  on  account  of  the  damp  summer, 
heavy  crops  are  likely  to  be  experienced  in  most  of  the  recognized  pota- 
to districts.     Of  the  cereals,  wheat  has  increased  by  44,000  acres  to  a 
total  of  1,636,000,  but  barley  and  oai,ts  have  both  suffered  considerable 
decreases.     The  good  position  with  wheat,  which  is  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  cereals,  is  to  some  extent  expla.ined  by  the  demand  which  exists  for 
poultry  corn.     The  barley  area  is  not  only  the  lowest  on  record,  but  is 
one-third  less  than  in  1914.     The  figures  relating  to  livestock  are  full 
of  significance.     The  total  number  of  cattle  is  6,275,000,  an  increase 
of  nearly  22,000  on  the  year  and  the  largest  total  ever  recorded.  In 
relation  to  these,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  whereas  in  previ- 
ous years  the  main  increases  have  been  in  the  recognized  arable  districts 
of  the  South  and  East,  this  year  the  increases  are  in  the  Horth  and 
Wales.    Milch  cattle  still  show  an  increase,  ?<fhich  represents  an  increase 
in  milk  production,  and,  therefore,  is  still  adding  to  the  surplus  which 
is  over  the  needs  of  consumption  as  liquid  milk.     Sheep,  though  increas- 
ing by  211,500  to  17,070,200,  have  slowed  down  their  rate  of  increase. 
 A  large  increase  of  nearly  half  a  million  has  brought  the  pig  popu- 
lation to  2,587,300,  the  breeding  sows  increasing  by  30.5  per  cent.  In 
a  large  measu.re  this  increase  has  been  encouraged  by  the  embargo  on 
pork  from,  the  Continent,  ^-hich  has  thus  given  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  the  industry,  and  of  this  full  advantage  has  been  taken. 
Unfortunately,  horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes  are  still  on  the 
decrease.     There  were  only  40,200  fosls  born  this  jeav,  a  decrease  of  • 
800,  and,  in  view  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  draft  horse  on  the  part 
of  those  enga-ged.  in  haulage  work  in  the  towns,  it  must  be  fairly  evident 
that  the  present  breeding  numbers  are  insufficient  for  future  needs." 
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Georgia  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  September  1  says: 

Agriculture  "Reports  from  South  Georgia  are  again  drawing  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  that  fertile  section,  and  with  everything  pointing  to  fine 
harvests  and  great  prosperity  this  fall,  there  should  be  even  more 
interest  aroused.     The  Augusta  Chronicle,  recently  talking  of  the  devel- 
opment of  South  Georgia,  is  evidently  convinced  that  the  future  holds 
much  in  store;  that  better  things  are  on  the  way.     The  newspaper  de- 
clares that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  very  valuable 
and  fertile  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia  that  have  never  been 
touched  in  an  agricultural  way,  and  goes  on  to  say:     'These  lands, 
adapted  to  growing  numerous  important  crops  in  great  abundance  have 
never  as  yet  been  fully  appreciated  for  the  reason  that  the  section  is 
a  new  one  in  so  far  as  development  is  concerned  and  it  might  be  accepted 
as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  great  opportunities  existing  there 
will  go  unnoticed  for  a  great  while  longer  unless  extensive  publicity 
is  given  it.    Perhaps  the  great  crops  of  tobacco  grown  in  South  Georgia 
this  year  and  last  year  have  served  to  put  that  section  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people  generally  more  than  any  other  accomplishments  of  those 
who  have  already  learned  of  the  wonderful  productivity  of  the  soils  in 
that  part  of  the  State.     The  yields  of  this  one  crop  this  year  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  already  gone  into  that  section  for  the 
golden  weed  have  proved  instrumental  in  bringing  about  such  a  wave  of 
of  prosperity  as  can  not  be  found  in  existence  elsewhere  in  the  South, 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact  quite  generally  known  to  those  who  have 
visited  that  part  of  the  State  recently  that  the  farmers  there  have 
adopted,  as  a  general  thing,  the  policy  of  diversification  and  besides 
producing  various  food  and  feed  crops  chey  have  been  able  to  put  on  the 
market  throughout  the  long  growing  seasons  produce  that  has  brought 
them  a  regular  stream  of  ready  cash.' 

An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  Septembei  3  says:  "Synthetic 
gasoline  from  lignite  is  one  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  world 
made  slave  to  the  genius  of  man  by  Dr.  Friederich  Bergius  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  and  later  perfected  to  the  zero  of  cost  of  production  by 
Walter  Trent,  chemist  and  engineer  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey.     This  company  has  obtained  the  United  States    rights  to  produc- 
tion of  the  new  fuel  in  commercial  quantities.    Just  what  this  may  mean 
to  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwest  is  beyond  mere  speculation  at  the 
moment.    With  the  immense  fields  of  lignite  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
in  Montana  and  Wyoming  it  would  seem  that  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  this  new  fuel  could  be  produced  right  in  our  own  back  yard,  so  to 
speak.    With  that  probability  in  prospect  it  is  not  a  far  reach  to  the 
possibilities  of  its  utility  in  the  manufactures.    And  along  with  this 
situation  comes  a  vision  of  the  installation  of  great  smelters  in 
Minnesota,  operating  with  this  cheap  fuel,  to  give  us  the  metals  from 
our  own  iron  mines  that  will  be  used  in  factories  handily  established 
at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Paul  and  other  points  in  this  area.     It  is 
reported  that  experiments  in  Germany  and  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
the  East  have  shown  that  one  short  ton  of  lignite  will  produce  104  gal- 
lons of  oil,  out  of  which  45  gallons  of  gasoline,  with  an  end  point  test 
of  437  degrees,  may  be  obtained.     Other  valuable  by-products  are  released 
in  the  process  and  the  operation  as  a  whole  bids  fair  to  prove  of  much 
value  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people." 
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Section  3 

MAHKE.T  qUOTATIOWS 

Farm  Sept.  7;     Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11,40. 

Products  New  Jersey  sacked  Gobbler  potatoes  $2.05-$2.45  per  100  pounds  in 

the  East;  mostly  $1.85  f;o»b.  Central  Jersey  points.    Wisconsin  sacked 
Cobblers  $1.70-$2  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Midwestern  yellow  onions 
$1.50-$2  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.    New  York  yellows 
$1.75-$2,10  in  New  York  City;  $1*60-$1.75  f.o.b.  Eochester.  Colorado 
Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  50??-90^  per  standard  flats  12s  and  15s  in  the 
East.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1.25-$1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  city 
markets,    Rhode  Island  Greenings  $2.25-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  New 
York  City;  $1.60-$1.75  f.o.b.  Eochester. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter:     New  York  45^;  Chicago  44|^; 
Philadelphia  46^;  Boston  45^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  September  5, 
1927.     Single  Daisies  24-|^#;  Twins  24^;  Young  Americas  25  5/8^;  Long- 
horns  25|^;  Square  Prints  25|^. 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.34- 
$1.48.    No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35;  Kansas  City  $1.36-$1.39.    No.  3 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.34.    No-  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $1.35.    No.  2 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.03;  Kansas  City  95^-97^.    No.  3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  $1.02;  Kansas  City  94^-96^.    No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.05; 
Kansas  City  98^-$i.00|.    No,  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.03;  Kansas  City 
97^-99<^.    No.  3  white  corn  Kansas  City  93|^#-96^.    No,  3  white  oats 
.  Chicago  45^-46izJ;  Kansas  City  45^-45(f. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  5  points,  closing  at  21.33<2f  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  8  points,  closing  at  22.47^^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  9  points  at  22.38^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and         Average  closing  price        Sept.  7,  Sept.  5,  Sept.  7,  1926. 

Eailroads                      20  Industrials                 197.75  196.91  165.10 

20  E.  E.  stocks                140.46  140.28  123.02 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Sept.  8.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility, approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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COTTON  REPORT  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "I'or  the  second  time  this  year 
RESULTS  a  &o"7err.tnent  estimate  of  the  coming  cot  con  crop  caused  a  $10-a- bale 

advance  in  the  price  of  that  staple  yesterday.    Part  of  the  gain  was 
erased  in  a  reaction,  hut  not  until  the  market  had  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  exciting  experiences  of  the  year.    The  net  gain  for  the  day  was 
about  $6  a  bale.    The  I)epa/rtr:en~  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the  crop  would  be 
12,692,000  bales.    This  was  800,000  b-lss  less  th^n  its  e-!.inate  of  13,492,000 
bales,  issued  on  Aug.  8,    The  mexket  also  moved  up  $10  a  bale,  or  200  points,  the 
greatest  fluctuation  permitted  •i;r..der  the  trriding  rules  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change,   Until  then  the  $10-lioit  rule  had  not  been  invoked  since  1924.  Trading 
on  the  Exchange  wa??  suspended  at:  11:55  A.M.  yesterday  morning  to  receive  the  C-ov- 
errjnent  estimate  and  was  resumed  at  12:15,  by  which  time  the  trading  interests  had 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  reduction  in  the  indicated  yield.,  A  frensy 
of  buying  pushed  the  price  upward  almost  immediately  the  full  200  |)oints." 

An  editorial  on  the  cotton  report  in  The  New  York  Times  do-day 
says:     "If  yesterday's  Goverziment  estimate  of  the  cotton  yield  of  1927  should  turn 
put  to  be  correct,  it  would  provide  another  example  both  of  the  vicissittides  of 
cotton  culture  and  of  the  dangers  in  efforts  arbitrarily  to  limit  production.  Last 
year's  crop  of  17,977,000  bales  exceeded  by  not  quite  two  million  bales  the  highest 
previous  yield.    Wlaen  prices  were  driven  down  in  December  to  12-1/8  'cents  a  pound, 
against  21  cents  earlier  in  the  year,  the  talk  of  'ruin  to  the  South'  resulted  in 
a  widespread  demand  for  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  next  season* s  plantings.... 
No  revsult  so  serious  as  that  of  1921  or  1915  is  indicated  this  season.    Even  the 
Government's  low  estimate  is  far  s.bove  the  actual  or  predicted  yield  on  those 
^arlier  occasions.    But  the  inference  is  none  the  less  impressive  that  the  attempt 
at  sweeping  curtaiMent  for  a  crop  of  such  importance,  made  as  it  usually  is  on 
the  impulse  of  a  moment,  may  easily  tuiit  out  to  be  highly  dangerous." 


CAIRO  COTTON  A  dispatch  from  London  to-day  states  that  the  Westminster 

Gazette's  Cairo  corr-3.-jp'!-,:^or!t    says  that  on  receipt  of  the  American 
crop  report  yesterday    there  was  desperate  buying  on  the  cotton  ex- 
change.   Prices  advanced  $3  on  the  existing  high  level  of  $40. 


WOMAN  COLLEGE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Topeka,  Kans.  ,  says: 
DIRECTOR  "IsHany  a  man  feels  proud  if  he  attains  the  distinction  of  becoming 

a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  one  college.    But  a  Kansas  woman, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Patrick,  is  a  regent  of  five  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  two  of  them  the  largest  in  her  State.    Mrs.  Patrick  is  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  Kansas  board  of  regents  that  controls  the  policies  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  three  State  teachers^  col- 
leges.    She  is  the  wife  of  a  Satana,  Kans. ,  business  man." 
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Agricv-ltroral                An  editorial  in  Ontario  Parmer  for  September  1  says:     "In  our 
iiesearch.  in      issue  of  August  Ibtsi  it  was  aarnounced  that  Premier  Ferguson  has  prom- 
Canada              ised  more  attention  to  agricultural  research  than  that  vital  suhject 
has  received  in  the  past  ^his  is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
timations which  has  come  from  the  lips  of  Premier  Perguson  for  some 
time — more  important  even  that  his  recent  intimation  of  refusal  of  the 
Pederal  Conservative  leadership.     Canadian  agriculture  has  already     ^  . 
profited  much  through  G-overnm.ent-sponsored  experimentation  and  re- 
search.   Our  northern  and  western  "he at -growing  areas  have  been  tre- 
mendously widened  by  the  developm.ent  of  the  Marquis  variety  and  are 
likely  to  he  widened  still  fLirther  through  the  newer  development  of 
Garnet .    Yields  of  all  grains  in  Ontario  have  "been  increased  through 
the  adoption  of  the  various  0.  A.  C.  varieties.     Silos  have  become 
an  important  factor  in  cheapening  the  production  of  dairy  products; 
sweet  clover  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  crop  where  once 
it  was  considered  a  noxious  weed;  methods  ha\''e  been  evolved  for  feed- 
ing and  handling  poultry  which  have  advanced  farm  poultry-keeping  im- 
measurably; insect  pests  and  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  have  been 
controlled.    But  with  each  new  bit  of  information  which  is  brought  to 
light  by  the  experim.entor  or  research  worker  there  comes  a  fresh  real- 
ization that  we  still  Iznovi  but  very,  very  little  about  the  fuadajnental 

principles  which  underlie  s^jccessful  farm  practice  In'  Southern 

Ontario  we  have  been  forced  in  the  past  to  depend  too  largely  upon 
the  findings  of  United  States  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, where  conditions  are  in  many  respects  at  variance  with  ours. 
It  is  not  "unree.s enable  to  expect  that  v/ith  an  expansion  of  research  in 
Ontario  vie  may  discover  truths,  explode  false  theories,  and  generally 
advance  the  development  of  agriculture  much  m^ore  rapidly  " 

lorida                        An  editorial  on  "farming  in  Florida"  in  The  Florida  Times-Union 
otatoes           for  September  5  says:     "The  Atlantic  National  bank  of  Jacksonville,  al- 
ways interested  in  whatever  is  good  for  the  people  of  the  State  and  ^ 
ready  to  say  something  in  lorint  that  nay  bring  the  attractions  of  Flor- 
ida into  view,  lately  talked  brief  1-y  of  the  potato  crop  The 

bank's  story  v/as  to  the  effect  that  last  year  nearly  three  m.illion 
bushels  of  potatoes  v^ere  grown  in  Florida,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
crop  being  about  $7,000,000.     This  is  one  of  the  many  items  in  the 
list  of  Florida  products — but  it  was  being  used  at  the  time  to  illus- 
trate a  particula,r  point.    Seven  million  dollars  represents  but  a 
trifle  of  the  value  of  the  American  potato  crop  of  355,360,000,  bush- 
els raised  in  the  country.     It  is  not  even  very  strong  when  the  potato 
crop  of  the  South  is  told  off ,  at  50,636,000  bushels-  .  But  when  it 
comes  to  prices  received  for  the. potatoes  Florida  stands  so  far  up 
ahead  as  to  make  the  other  sections  envious-     It  is  here  also  that 
the  greatest  average  in  bxishels  per  acre    is  produced.    Florida  po- 
tatoes viere  harvested  at  the  rate  of  118  bushels  to  the  acre — average — 
and  the  average  for  the  United  States  was  113  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  in  the  South  was  85  bushels.    And  the  average  value  per  acre 
nas  Florida  $295,  the  South  f-144  and  the  co-antry  $160-    Florida  po- 
tatoes raised  on  an  acre  of  land  sold  for  practically  twice  as  much  as 
the  Average  for  the  United  States'.   Another  splendid  crop  made  an- 
nually in  Florida  is  strawberries,  and  here  also  the  early  ripening 
brings  the  small  fi-uit  to  market  ahead  of  other  offerings  and  gives 
the  Florida  grower  an  advantage  in  price  " 
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European                   AJi  editorial  in  Nation's  Business  for  September  says:  "Here's 
"Americanization"    the  New  Competition  in  a  new  guise.     European  indtistry  inquires 
into  j^jnerican  methods — mass  production  and  low  unit  costs.    The  visitor 
to  Europe  is  impressed  with  the  evidences  of  this  interest.     The  Inter- 
national Economic  Conference  at  Geneva  discusses  it  as  'the  rational- 
isation of  industry.'     G-eneva,  to  be  sure,  thinks  of  it  in  larger  terms — 
in  terras  of  the  utilization  of  virgin  natural  resources  or  of  the  re- 
sumption of  natural  resource  development  rudely  interrupted  by  war.  The 
j^erican  abroad  is  continually  running  into  keen  interest  in  the  Jtoer- 
icanization  of  European  industry.     This  adjective  'itoericanization'  is 
significant,  especially  so  when  used  by  the  European  economist  and  in- 
dustrialist as  describing  the  processes  desired  to  be  put  into  effect  in 
their  own  industrial  activities.    It  is  a  tribute,  undeniably — a  forji  of 
that  sincerest  flattery,  imitation.    Ideas  on  just  how  these  methods  may 
be  set  in  function  are  as  yet  a  bit  vague,  but  Europe  is  thinking  of 
Yankee  methods.    The  conviction  grows  that  inherent  weaknesses  exist  in 
European  industry — faulty  organization,  lack  of  modern  machinery,  or 
what's  the  same  thing,  the  continued  use  of  archaic  machines  and  methods. 
One  of  the  leading  industrial  organizations  of  Central  Europe,  the 
Mederostrrsichische  Gewerbeverein,  to  be  precise,  is  organized  for  the 
sole  and  single  p\irpose  of  adapting  ipierican  methods  to  European  indus-- 
try.     This  verein  or  trade  association  at  its  latest  convention  fraiikly 
discussed  possibilities  of  playing  the  Yankee's  own  game..  " 

Town  and  P.  0.  Davis,  of  Auburn,  Ala.,  writing  in  Manufacturers  Record  for 

Country         September  8,  says:     "Soon  after  Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  then  president  of 
Cooperation  the  Kansas  State  College,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 

President  Coolidge,  he  was  quoted  a,s  saying:   'About  90  per  cent  of  the 
problems  of  agriculture  can  be  solved  by  the  farmers  and  business  men 
cooperating.'    He  then  detailed  his  views,  placing  special  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  farmers  and  local  merchants,  bankers  and  other  business  men 
cooperating.     Coming  from  a  man  who  had  recently  been  thrust  into  nation-, 
al  prominence,  though  for  years  an  authority  on  agricultural  subjects, 
this  statement  by  Dr,  Jardine  attracted  attention.     It  was  published  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  a  few  editors  thought  enough  of  it 
to  give  it  editorial  comment.    Then  the  idea  expressed  by  him  faded,  be- 
cause the  novelty  of  it  was  over.    Yet  there  is  at  least  one  district  in 
Alabama  doing  the  thing  recommended  by  Dr.  Jardine,  and  is  obtaining  re- 
sults— the  Atmore  district  in  Escambia  County.    Early  in  1924  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Atmore  met  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  business  outlook 
for  them.    They  knew  they  had  three  big  sawmills    and  that  the  timber 
supply  for  two  of  them  would  last  only  a  few  more  years.    One  mill  had 
an  indefinite  supply.     So  they  did  some  verj-  serious  thinking  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  and  took  steps  that  very  night  to  continue  wltiiout 
interruption  the  prosperity  of  the  Atmore  district.    Their  plans  for 
continuing  it  were  based  upon  ^riculture.     In  fact,  agriculture  was 
about  the  only  thing  to  which  they  could  turn.    They  had  land  above  the 
average  in  fertility,  and  the  farmers  around  Atmore  who  had  farmed  right 
were  making  a  success  of  it,    Earming  was,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
biggest  business  arovmd  Atmore.    The  business  men  decided  to  help  agri- 
culture, not  by  trying  to  run  thfe  business  of  farmers,  but  by  cooperat- 
ing with  them  The  Atmore  business  men  concluded  that  real  cooper- 
ation between  town  and  country  was  their  biggest  need  To  do  their 

part  in  making  these  improvements,  the  business  men  employed  a  secretary 
for  their  chamber  of  commerce,  who  could  help  farmers  not  only  with 
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pr;-'d-;i.rt.ion,  'ov.t  also  xn  'b^ry-in§,  seed,  fertilizer  and  other  produr.tc  going 
into  ths  proc-iicticn  of  cropr;!,  and  in  selling  their  pro'lactc  to  "best 
afivs-atage.    The  seccelaz::/ ,  I,  E.  I'Ji  Ll:lnr:on,  who  is  still  on  the  job, 
appo?j."3  to  have  become  a  fixture  "because  of  the  e.Tcellant  service  he  has 

rendered  farmers  as  ^ell  as  "business  men  Results  -^o-'^th  mvsih  to  the 

district  are  in  evidence  The  day  I  was  in  Acmcre,  Mr..  Wilkinson 

rendered  a  service  that  is  typical  of  \vho,t  he  is  dcirg.     Two  far.;Tie:cs 
brought  sweet  potatoec  to  town  to  sell,  but  v/ere  offered  only  75  cents 
per  hamper..    They  went  to  see  Mr.  Ti'iilrinscn.    B>.  got  io  touch  with  a 
buyer  and  sold  them  for  ^IclC  per  h&raper,  an  increase  of  app'^'oxiroa.tely 
50  per  c:int  over  what  they  bad  been  offered-    Needless  to  say,  this  kind 
of  service  is  appreciated  by  farrce.rs,  and  it  encoiu-ages  -chem  to  produce 
mors  and  better  crops...-.  As  Kv.  7kilki:ot;on  told  me  of  the  work  of  the 
Atmore  Chrjii:cer  of  Commerce,  I  thought  of  the  average  small- town  cham.ber 
of  cc.mmerce  Ti.±ich  spends  most  of  its  time  t.i.ying  to  bring  in  industries, 
overlooking  agriculture,  which,  for  most  small  towns  in  the  South,  is 

the  biggest  business  A  study  of  the  work  at  Atmore  reveuais  two  very 

lmportav;.t  fundamentals.:  Fir^ii:-..  the  mercha.nts  ai'e  helping  the  farm.ers  to 
get  the  best  seed  a.nd  the  right  kind  of  fertilii;er;  seocad,  helping  them 
to  grade  and  pack  their  prodacts  prcper7L.y  and  then  sell  where  the  best 
price  can  be  obtained.  The  merchants  get  their  returns  from  -mere  i^tqs- 
perous  faimiers  who  bring  more  bur;iness  to  them.  After  a  study  of  the 
work  at  Atmcre,  I  am  convinced  that  Secretary  Jardine  was  correct  in  his 
statement, " 


Section  3 
MARKET  Q,UOTATIOITS 


^arm  Sept.  8:    ITew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  $2'-$2.35  per  ICQ 

Products      pounds  in  the  East;  $1.85-$2  f.o.b.  Central  Jersey  points.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Cobblers  $2-$2.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicapgo.    Midwestern  sacked 
yellow  onions  $1.25-$2.25  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.  Massa- 
chusetts sacked  yellows  $1.60-$2  in  a  few  cities;  mostly  $1.55  f.o.b. 
Connecticut  Valley  points.    ITew  York  Domestic  Round  type  cabbage  $14-$25 
bulk  per  ton  in  city  markets.    Wisconsin  stock  $1.50-$1.75  sacked  per 
100  pounds  in  Chicago.    Virginia  and  Korth  Carolina  sweet  potatoes  $2,25- 
$3.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls  85^-$l  per 
bushel  hamper  in  Cincinnati.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $l,25-$2o25  per 
bushel  basket  in  city  markets.    New  York  Rhode  Island  Greenings  $2-$2.23 
.    in  New  York  City. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-d,a:.^  is  $11.45. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  ad- 
vanced 127  points,  closing  at  23,10^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on ^ the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  133  points,  closing  at  23. 70^^, 
and  cn  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  137  points,  closing  at 
23.75^.  ^ 

Grain  prices  quoted;     No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.34~$1.48. 
No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1-34~$1.35;  Kansas  City  $1,36--$1.39.    No  3  red 
winter  Chicago  $1.34,    No.  2  hard  winter  Chicago  $±.35;  Kansas  City 
$1.37-$1.46.    No.  2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.02-$1.03;  Kansas  City  95..^-97^#. 
No.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1"$1.01;  Kansas  City  95^-96^.    No.  2  yellow 
.   corn  Chicago  $1.04;  Kansas  City  98^-^41.    No.  5  yellow'  corn  Chicago  $1.02; 
Minneapolis  98|^;  Kansas  City  97^^-99^.    No.  3  white  corn  Kansas  City 
93^-96^.    No,  3  white  oats  Chicago  45^-47.^;  Minneapolis  431^^;  Kansas 
City  46(^-47^.     (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricolture  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its  economic  aspects.  Responsibility. approval 
or  disapproval,  for  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent  is  to  reflect  accurately  the 
news  of  importance. 
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TIIE  PRESIDENT  'ON          A  Rapid  City,  S.  Dai^.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says; 
AIR  CONTROL        "president  Coolidge,  at  his  final  conference  at  Rapid  City  yesterday 
with  the  newspaper  correspondentts,  let  it  he  known  that  he  does 
not  favor  regulation  of  transoceanic      flying,  feeling  that  regula- 
tion might  throttle  the  development  of  aviation  and  the  advance  of  the  science. 
This  explanation  came  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  regulate  transoceanic  flights  as 
it  does  commercial  aviation.    In  stating  his  position,  President  Coolidge  was  not 
definitely  opposed  to  some  sort  of  regulation    but  he  thought  that  no  plane  ever 
■attempted  to  make  an  ocean  flight  that  was  not  as  well  equipped  as  if  it  had  the 
approval  of  some  Government  bureau  " 


MIENCH  TARIFF  A  press  dispatch  to-daz'  from  Paris  says;     "Acting  upon  in- 

DUTIES  structions  from  Washington,  Araerican  officials  at  Paris  have  pro- 

tested to  the  French  Government  against  the  provisions  of  the  new 
French  tariff,  which  became  effective  last  Tuesday.  Representations 
against  the  harshness  of  the  tariff  in  relation  to  A^ierican  imports  followed  Thurs- 
day's disclosure  that,  contrary  to  expecta,tions,  absolute  maximum  duties  had  been 
applied  to  nearly  $80,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  products  sold  by  America  to 
France  every  year.    It  was  strongly  emphasized  to  the  French  Government  that,  un- 
less immediate  modifications  v^ere  made,  many  American  firms  would  be  forced  to  sus- 
pend business  with  France,    After  carefully  noting  the  Anerican  protests,  the  Frencl 

officials  promised  to  give  the  matter  thorough  consideration  " 

The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Paris;     "A  temporary 
suspension  of  prohibitive  duties  against  the  United  States,  pending  the  negotiation 
of  a  commercial  treaty  probably  will  be  the  outcome  of  Washington's  protest  to 
France  upon  the  highest  rates  of  the  new  general  tariff,  it  is  stated.    This  tariff 
affects  wide  categories  of  Anerican  imports  and  applies  to  goods  leaving  the  co\in- 
try  since  the  last  day  of  August.    The  American  Embassy  has  asked  that  the  rates 
applied  to  Anericam  imports  be  identical  with  those  given  to  Germany  under  the 
Franco-German  commercial  arrangement  " 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  The  press  to-day  reports  from  Chicago:     "As  a  direct  result  o^ 

BOARD  RULINGS    the  controversy  being  waged  in  financial  circles  over  the  right  of 

the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  order  a  change  in  the  rediscount  rate  o:' 
a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  over  the  protests  of  its  board  of  directors, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Chicago  yesterday  authorized 
the  bank's  attorney  to  obtain  a  ruling  from  Attorney  General  Sargent  on  the  right  o, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  dictate  the  policies  of  the  twelve  individ"ual  Reserve 
Banks.    The  Board,  it  is  claimed,  went  directly  over  the  heads  of  the  directors  in 
Chicago  by  forcing  the  bank  to  reduce  its  rate  from  4  to  3|-  per  cent.    The  board's 
claim  to  this  sweeping  authority  rests  not  upon  specific  authority  over  rediscount 
rates,  but  upon  the  provision  that  the  board  shall  have  'general  supervision'  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  " 
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Cotton  Use  Walter  Parker,  feccnonist  for  renner  and  Eeane  of  the  Hew  Orleans 

Extension    Cotton  Exchange,  is  sending  the  follov/ing  qiiestionnaire  thrcaghout  the 
Soiith:     "Ho-7  can  the  use  of  cotton  fabrics  he  popularized  to  a  greater 
extent?"    "To  v/hat  new  uses  can  cotton  he  put?"     "In  what  ways  can  the 
cost  of  prodv.coion  and.  mcrketing  of  cotton  he  reduced?"     "Ih  v/hat  ef- 
fective ways  can  the  fanner,  the  merchant,  the  hanker  and  the  public 
help?"    Mr.  Farker  requests  those  who  respond  to  "send  in  suggestions 
promptly  and  they  v/ill  be  analyzed  and  sent  to  the  Government." 

Labor's                   In  an  editorial  entitled  "Labor  Grows  Conservative,"  The  Wall 
Attitude      Street  Jo-uTnal  for  Septeraber  9  says:     "  the  wage  worker  is  becom- 
ing more  conservative,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term.,  as  more  and  more 
he  has  something  worth  conserving-     This  is  not  to  say  that  labor  is 
abandoning  its  old  positions.     Collective  bargaining,  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, shorter  hours  and  li.iiitation  of  hours  for  women  and  minors  are 
still  the  watchwords.     Th.e  living  wage  is  still  present,  though  now 
it  is  m.ore  frequently  referred  to  bj/-  the  name  that  the  president  of  the 
ilmerican  Federation  has  Just  given  it,   'compensation  commiensurate  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  life.'     It  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that 
while  organized  labor  is  ahanioning  nothing  of  its  hopes  and  aims,  its 
conception  of  the  means  adapted  to  these  ends  is  undergoing  no  little 
modification  " 

Land  Reclama-         Frank  Schoonmal-cer ,  writing  under  the  title,  "Holland  Drives  Back 

tion  in       the  Sea,"  in  The  Outlook  for  August  31,  says:     "  Holland,  half  as 

Holland       big  as  West  Virginia,  proposes  in  the  next  25  or  30  years  to  spend  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  the  United  States  spent  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  by 
so  doing  to  add  7  per  cent  to  her  total  area  and  10  per  cent  to  total 
arable  land.     She  proposes  to  dike  off  and  draan  considerably  over  half 
of  that  great  shallow  bay  known  as  the  3-uider  Zee,  to  spend  in  this  way 
something  over  $250,000,000,  and  thus  to  reclaim  552,000  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  Europe.     'It  will  be  our  richest  province,'  Br. 
de  Hartogh,  secretary  of  the  IJederland  in  den  Vreemde,  told  me,  the 
richest  province  in  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  to  us  of  Am.erica,  accustom.ed  to  talk  in  thousands  of  square 
miles,  these  552,000  acres  seem  very    little,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  if  the  United  States  wished  to  reclaim  an  area  equaJly  great  in 
proportion  to  her  size,  she  would  have  to  dike  off  a  region  about  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Texas  i' 

Poland's  Egg  Poland's  exports  of  eggs  for  the  first  siz  m^onths  of  this  year 

Exports         amounted  to  33,755  metric  tons  valued  at  52,197,000  gold  zlotys  as  com- 
pared with  32,515  tons  valued  at  4-2,060,000  zlotys  in  1926.     This  in- 
crease is  in  line  v/ith  an  uninterrupted  e^rpaunsion  in  the  export  of  eggs 
since  1922.     In  1922  these  totaled  5,093  metric  tons;  in  1923,  8,849 
tons;  in  1924,  10,421  tons;  in  1925,  27,071  tons;  and  in  1925,  58,566 
tons,  or  over  85,000,000  dozen,  according  to  advices  received  by  Bank- 
ers Trust  Company  of  lTe\7  York  fromi  its  foreign  inforaiation  service. 
In  1926  Poland  led  all  other  coxintries  in  the  world  in  the  export  of 
eggs,  Holland  following  with  about  80,000,000  dozen,  and  Denmark  raxik- 
ing  third  with  59,000,000  dozen.    Poland's  exports  in  1926  were  valued 
at  74,000,000  zlotys  or  5.7^  of  the  total  value  of  all  escports  for  that 
year.     Germany  took  69^  of  the  shipments  while  England  was  second  with 
14^.    Poland  exports  about  one  third  of  its  total  nroduction.  The 
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industry  is  still  capable  of  considera'ble  expansion  in  Poland.    In  com- 
parison V7ith  an  average  of  5,650  poultry  per  1,000  hectares  (2,000 
acres)  in  Denmarls:,  4,555  in  England,  and  3,357  in  Holland,  Poland  aver- 
ages at  the  present  time  only  1,976  to  the  1,000  hectares. 


Section  3 
iLAJlKET  QUOTATION? 

Farm  Sept.  9:    Ne-.v  Jersey  sacked  Gobbler  potatoes  $2.10-$2.65  per  IOC 

Products       pounds  in  ea.sfcern  market.    Wisconsin  sacked  Cobblers$2.05-$2. 15  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  stead^^  at  $1.50-$1.65  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Virginia  yel- 
low sweet  potatoes  $2-$3.25  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Ne^  Jersey 
yellows  in  New  York  City  at  $1.50-$1.75  per  bushel  hamper.    New  York 
.yellow  onions  $1.85-$2.10  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City.  Midwestern 
yellows  S1.40-$2  in  consuming  centers.    Eastern  Wealthy  apples  $1.25- 
$1.75  per  bushel  basket.     Illinois  Jonathans  $8-$8.25  per  barrel  in 
Chi  cago . 

Grain  prices  quoted:    No.  1  dark  northern  Minneapolis  $1.36-$1.4; 
No.  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.35-$1.36;  Kansas  City  $1.37-$1.40.     No.  3 
red  winter  Chicago  $1.34-$1.35.    No.  2  hard  winter  Kansas  City  $1.37- 
$1.48.    No.  2  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.04:  Kansas  City  94  -97(f.    No.  3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  $1-$1,02;  Minneapolis  94  -95(#;  Kansas  City  92  -96^^. 
No.  2  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.04r-$l.b5;  Kansas  City  97(^-$l.    No.  3  yel- 
low corn  Chicago  $1.02-$1.03;  Minneapolis  98  -99^#;  Kansas  City  96  -99^. 
No.  3  white  corn  Kansas  City  92  -96^.    No.  3  Shite  oats  Chicago  46  -47^: 
Minneapolis  44  -46^;  Kansas  City  45  -48^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  32  points,  closing  at  22.78^  per  lb.     October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  34  points,  closing  at  23.36^, 
and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  43  points  at  23.32^. 

Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago  to-day  is  $11.75. 

Closing  prices  on  92  score  butter;    New  York  44|-(^;  Chicago  44^; 
Philadelphia  45|(z?;  Boston  45^. 

Closing  prices  at  Wisconsin  primary  cheese  markets  on  Sept.  8, 
1927.  Twins  24|(j;  Single  Daisies  2A^d:;  Longhorns  25|^;  Square  Prints 
26^.     (Prepared  by  3u.  of  /^gr.  Econ.) 

Industrials  and          Average  closing  price         Sept.  9,  Sept.  8  Sept.  9,  1925 

Railroads                         20  Industrials                 194.60  196.92  164.94 

20  R.  R.  stocks                139.18  139.98  121.76 
(Wall  St.  Jour.,  Sept.  10.) 


